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FY, LUCID INTERVALS 





Teacher—Myron, what is meant by presi- 
dential timber? 

Myron—(Silent). 

Teacher—Think hard! 

Myron—Please, ma’am it’s what the pres- 
ident uses to make his cabinet. 


Mrs. Smith—I was so glad to find her out 
when I called. 

Mrs. Smart—1 knew you didn’t like each 
other, so I told her when you were going 
to call.—Boston Transcript. 

His Father—So you know as muchas your 
teacher, do you? Where do you get that 
idea? 

Bobby—She told me so herself. She said 
she couldn’t teach me nothin’.—Kansas City 
Star. 

Timothy Hay—Goodness alive! Here’s 
a dandy cantelope without any seeds in it. 
It would be a great variety to cultivate. 

Mrs. Hay—Yes, yes. We must be sure to 
save some seeds from it. 


Billfuzz—I notice the weather man de- 
scribes this weather as “settled.” What do 
you know about that? 

Smiff—I think that term describes it. 
It’s rained day after day for about three 
weeks, and if that isn’t “settled” weather, 
what is? 


“Hello, Schram. What are you doing 
walking around at this time of night?” 

“I’m just taking the air.” 

“Doctor’s orders?” 

“No; girl I just proposed to.” 


“What’s all dis Ah hears you is tellin’ 
aroun’ *bout me bein’ a reg’lar Jezebel?” 

“No, indeedy, you is mistaken—what Ah 
said was you is a reg’lar jazz belle.”’—Life. 


Sergeant—What did you arrest this man 
for? 

Officer Keegan—For his own safety, ser- 
geant! He was too drunk to protect him- 
seif, and insisted on going home,—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





“Don’t talk to me about colleges,” said 
the self-made man. “Look at me! Do you 
suppose I should have been any more suc- 
cessful than I am if I’d had a college edu- 
cation?” 

“No,” admitted the professor, “but you 
might have been less inclined to brag about 
it.”,—Boston Transcript. 


Ole Svenson, a son of the silent North, 
after having lived by himself and prepared 
his own meals for three years, Had taken a 
wife. Mrs. Svenson proceeded to live with 
her husband for the better part of two 
months, after which she ran away to the 
city. “Well, Ole,” said a friend some time 
after the lady’s departure, “are you sorry 
she went?” 

“No,” replied Ole. 

“No? Why not?’ 

“Vell,” was the reply, “she was always 
getting in de vay ven I vas cooking.”— 
Argonaut, 


First Golfer—I thought you couldn’t turn 
up this afternoon. 

Second Golfer—It was a very near thing, 
my boy. I tossed up to see if I should go 
to the office or come here; and, believe me, 
it took five spins before it came right.”— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 


Wolverton was a nervous fidgety young 
man, and he looked with considerable ap- 
prehension at the woman next him, who 
held a baby, its face covered with a thick 
veil. The baby gave now and then a sharp 


cry, which the woman evidently tried to 
suppress. At last, after many anxious 
glances, the young man spoke. “Has—has 
that baby any—anything contagious?” 

The woman looked at him with a mixture 
of scorn and pity. “It wouldn’t be for most 
people,” she said in a clear, carrying tone, 
“but maybe it would be for you. He’s teeth- 
ing.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“There’s something in the world besides 
money.” 

“Yes, there’s the poorhouse.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


Wife—Oh, George, it was a grat show— 
mother nearly died of laughter. 

Husband—By jove! You ought to take 
her again!—London Humorist. 
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Polite Gentleman—Excuse my interrupt- 
ing you, Madam, but are you aware that 
you’ve put your last 16 stitches into my 
scarf?—London Humorist. 

The lecturer was warming to his subject, 
and presently came with an eloquent burst 
to the statement :— 

“Man, as we have seen, is a progressive 
being, but many other creatures are sta- 
tionary. Take the ass, for example: always 
and everywhere the ass is the same crea- 
ture. You never have seen, and never will 
see, a more perfect ass than you see at the 
present moment.” 


Having been served with -a wedge of 
some yellow substance the husband poked 
at it cautiously with his fork and finally 
turned it over heavily on his plate, asking: 
“What is this?” 

“Pound cake. 
replied. 

“Nothing,” said the husband. “I thought 
my section weighed more than a pound. 
What are you going to make next?” 

“Marble cake,” said the wife defiantly. 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


What of it?” the wife 





He had risked his life to rescue the fair 
maid from a watery grave, and, of course, 
her father was duly grateful. “Young man,” 
he said, “I can never thank you sufficiently 
for your heroic act. You incurred an awful 
risk in saving my only daughter.” 

“None whatever, sir,” replied the amateur 
life-saver; “I am already married.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


A man recently revisited his old home 
town after an absence of many years. “What 
became of the Hall family?” he inquired 
of an old friend. 

“Oh,” said the latter. “Tom Hall did 
very well. Got to be an actor out on the 
Pacific coast. Bill, the other brother, is 
something of an artist in New York; and 
Lucy, the sister, is doing literary work. But 


Henry never amounted to much. It took 
all he could lay his hands on to support 
the others.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A long, hungry-looking individual “butted 
in” on the waiting line at the Sacramento 
Northern ticket window and the men who 
were in a hurry glowered. “I want a ticket 
to Marysville,” said the man, and he put 50 
cents under the wicket. 

“You can’t go to Marysville for 50 cents” 
returned the ticket seller. 

“Well, then,” asked the man, “where can 
I go for 50 cents?” 

And each of the 14 men in the waiting 
line told him where he could go.—Sacra- 
mento Tribune. 


RESTAURANT HUMOR 

“Say, waiter, these codfish cakes are not 
so good as those I had last week.” 

“That’s funny; they’re off the same fish.” 
—Dallas News. 

Waiter (to grumbling customer)—I hope 
you’re quite satisfied now, sir? 

Customer—Satisfied? The vilest dinner 
I’ve ever eaten! 

Waiter—I didn’t mean the dinner, sir. | 
was referring to the tip you picked up 
which was left by the previous customer. 


Guest—Waiter, this steak is like leather 
and this knife is dull. 

Waiter—You must strop the knife on 
the steak.—Michigan Gargoyle. 

Diner—My plate is damp. 

Wife—Hush, that’s your soup. 





“Waiter, are you hard of hearing?” 

“No, sir. Why, sir?” 

“The possibility occurred to me that when 
I asked for liver you thought I said leather.” 
—London Mail. 


THE VILLAGE SMITHY UP-TO-DATE 
Under a costly canopy 
The village blacksmith sits; 
Before him is a touring car 
Broken to little bits, 
And the owner, and the chauffeur, too, 
Have almost lost their wits. 


The village blacksmith smiles with glee 
As he lights his fat cigar, 

He tells his helpers what to do 
To straighten up the car, 

And the owner, and the chauffeur, too, 
Stand humbly where they are. 


The village blacksmith puffs his weed 
And smiles a smile of cheer 

The while his helpers pump the tires 
And monkey with the gear— 

And the owner, and the chauffeur, too, 
Stand reverently near. 


The children going home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They like to see him make his bills 
And hear the owners roar, 

And the chauffeurs weep as they declare 
They ne’er paid that before. 


He goes each morning to the bank 
And puts away his cash; 

A healthy balance and big Rolls-Royce 
Help him to cut a dash— 

But the owner, and the chauffeur, too, 
Their teeth all vainly gnash. 


The chestnut tree long since has died, 
The smith does not repine; 
His humble shop has grown into 
A building big and fine, 
And it bears “Garage” above the door 
On a huge electric sign. 
—London Tit-Bits. 
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“Through Caverns Measureless to Man” 


tiful, but at apple-blossom time 
words fail to describe the loveliness 
of its landscape. There spring is 
welcomed by hundreds of thousands of 
trees generously decked in nature’s robes 
pink and white. Rhododendrons add 
laubs of pink and purple glow. The slopes 
afford a fitting background with their rich 
verdure, It is a gala occasion. Winchester, 
he heart of the apple-producing district, 
lds “open house” in a city hung with 
hite, pink and green—colors symbolic of 
harvest. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere a 
rettier scene. It is not grandeur of the 
ctacular kind that is framed by the 
Ridge and Allegheny mountain ranges, 
t a vista of simple beauty, not thrilling, 
but peaceful and soothing. 
nd it is ‘typically Amer- 
n. Some traveler-critics 
that American scenery 
not romantic. It depends 
what is meant by “ro- 
intic.” Surely there is 
ugh romance in the 
nandoah valley to make 
for the difference in age 
tween this “new” coun- 
and the old world! If 
scenery does not affect 
emotions and imagina- 
ns the same way as some 
pean views, its human 
ciations — historic and 
rary—should. From Ha- 
town to Staunton and 
md the region is .rich 
\istory. Here many not- 
events in the early 
; of America transpired. 
the western frontier of 
colonies it experienced 
horrors of Indian mas- 
res; it was the battle 
und of the French and 
ian war. From here Dan- 
Morgan conducted op- 
tions against the British in the Revolu- 
n. The région was bitterly contested by 
North and the South in the Civil war. 
the scene of Stonewall Jackson’s cam- 
gn and of Sheridan’s famous ride it will 
r have a romantic appeal to Americans. 


T Shenandoah valley is ever beau- 
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each year. 


t there is a road from Winchester town, 
ood, broad highway leading down; 

| there, through the flush of the morn- 

ing light, 

steed as black as the steeds of night 
is seen to pass, as with eagle flight. 

if he knew the terrible need: 

stretched away with utmost speed. 

ls rose and fell; but his heart was gay, 
th Sheridan fifteen mHes away. 


From Winchester Sheridan rode 12 miles 

ithward and rallied the retreating Union 
rmy, turning what would otherwise have 
been defeat into victory. The “good, broad 
highway” over which Sheridan galloped is 
‘he Valley pike, now a link in the New 
‘ork to Atlanta highway, It is traveled 


its rooms broaden out to unusual proportions. 
visitors through its length is facilitated by man-made walks and stairs. 


The labyrinth is electrically lighted and passageways are guarded by railing. 


yearly by thousands of auto tourists prop- 
erly intent on seeing America first. 

No-one has adequately seen America who 
has not viewed the beautiful and historic 
Shenandoah valley—or “Daughter of the 
Stars” as the Indians called it—and has 
not visited one or more of the many caves 
that dot the landscape. Until recently only 
a few caves were accessible to the public, 
because of road conditions or for other 
reasons, but now a host of these under- 
ground wonders are open all along the 
highway. Most of them are off the pike 
but generally only a few miles distant and 
connected by good macadam roads. 

The largest and most spectacular caves 
in this valley are, of course, the long- 
famous caverns of Luray in Page county, 
Va., 14 miles over Massanutten mountain 





The largest caves in the Shenandoah valley are the caverns at Luray. 
covered in 1878, this underground wonderland is visited by 50,000 persons 


from New Market. These caves were dis- 
covered in 1878. There are many large 
rooms, connected by passageways. They do 
not lie in a straightaway course but radiate 
from a central span, something like a 
wagon wheel. The tour requires no retrac- 
ing of steps. The Endless caverns, three 
miles off the main highway just below 
New Market, are also widely known for 
their hidden beauty. Two boys and a dog 
chasing a rabbit found a natural entrance 
to this shaft in 1879. It is said that no 
terminal has yet been found to the winding 
channels and open spaces that honeycomb 
the mountain. 

One of the newer caves to be opened is 
the Shenandoah caverns located about three 
miles south of Mt. Jackson and two miles 
west of the pike. Many travelers think these 
more interesting than the others. Many 
of the rooms are loftier and there is a 
great variety of formations. If the trav- 
eler wants a cave convenient to the main 


The progress of 


road he can visit Crystal caverns, one mile 
north of Strasburg, Va. Formerly known 
as Hupp’s cave, this cavern was known to 
white settlers as early as the 18th cen- 
tury. There is a popular story that the re- 
treat was used as a hiding place for desert- 
ing soldiers in the Civil war. Among other 
well known caverns is Weyer’s cave in 
Augusta county, Va., near Grottoes. 

“Why are there so many caves in the 
valley?” a person may well ask. The an- 
swer is simple, A limestone formation fol- 
lows the course of the Shenandoah. Rain- 
water, which contains more or less carbon 
dioxid, dissolves and eats away this rock. 
In fact, the broad trench-like valley was 
itself cut by water. Much of the water that 
falls as rain or snow in this region finds 
its way down into the rocks through the 
numerous sinkholes that 
dot the surface or through 
other openings and, as the 
limestone is soluble, the wa- 
ter eats out channels and 
passageways through the 
solid rock. This process is 
extremely slow, but as it 
has been the work of ages 
it has produced the remark- 
able chambers seen in all 
these caverns. Each drop of 
water dissolves some of 
the limestone, but it cannot 
carry off all the lime that is 
dissolved and some is there- 
fore left on the roof at the 
point from which the drop 
falls. In time the material 
deposited at one spot by 
countless drops of water 
grows into the form of an 
icicle—a “stalactite” they 
call it. In falling to the 
floor the drops of water 
leave other deposits of lime, 
Similarly in time there is 
built up an inverted icicleor 
“stalagmite” directly under 
the companion one above 
from which the drops fell. Thus we have 
two opposites.~ Some of these formations 
curve. If the upper one is bent the under 
one bends in the same direction. The in- 
fluence of underground breezes is respon- 
sible for this. It is estimated that it takes 
200 years to form a cubic inch of these pe- 
culiar formations. The great age of the 
caverns is apparent in the enormous di- 
mensions of the cones. 

All the caves in the Shenandoah valley 
were carved out by water. This is evinced 
in the ripple marks left on the rock, by 
great chambers formed by whirlpools and 
by the swirl of eddies, and in other ways. 
At a very remote date streams of water 
flowed along the passages where now the 
floor is perfectly dry. What caused the 
streams to abandon these courses? The 
answer to this question is not easy, but 
the theory is that this was due to an uplift 
of the land which made it possible for the 
surface rivers to cut far below the upland 
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level the deep trenches in which they are 
flowing at the present time. This lowering 
of the surface streams provided a lower 
outlet for the cavern streams which have 
consequently abandoned their higher 
courses for others deeper down and now 
generally hidden, In some of the caves, by 
looking over a rocky ledge, one can behold, 
far below, a subterranean stream in an as 
yet unexplored region. The chances are 
that this water once cut the very passage- 
way in which the spectator stands. | All 
these streams, with their lime in solution, 
finally discharge into the Shenandoah river, 
making the water of that stream “hard,” or 
limy. 

Cave guides delight in pointing out to 
visitors “bottomless pits” and passageways 
“that lead to where no-one knows.” Each 
cave has its special features, such as 
stalagmites and stalactites of unusual size 
and beauty, queer formations which are 
named to suit the fancy of an imaginative 
mind, underground lakes etc. The larger 
caves are now illuminated by clectricity. 
The bulbs are ;generally placed in hidden 
positions to show off the underground 
wonders to the best advantage. The cave 
owners, with good reason, have refrained 
from using colored bulbs or other artificial 
means which might detract from the nat- 
ural beauty. One cave paid an illumination 
expert $18,000 to wire up its caverns. 

“Sceing the Shenandoah caves now isn’t 
what it was in the old days,” commented a 
man of advanced years who had visited the 
same cave many years ago. “In the old 
days visitors had to carry torches or long 
candles. Some caves employed boys who 
knew the twists and turns and would pre- 
cede the party and light the way. They 
used to climb high on rocks to light the 
candles that were kept in circular candle- 
sticks that hung from the ceiling or were 
attached to the walls.” Nowadays the whole 
cave is not illuminated the minute a party 
of visitors enters. Only one small section 
is illuminated at a time. The guide turns 
a switch that illuminates the lights in the 
next section as he leads the way, and a 
boy follows, turning out the lights as the 
party proceeds. 

In former times visitors used to break 
off portions of the delicate formations and 
retain them as souvenirs. That is no longer 
permissible. The property, though private- 
ly owned, is protected by the state, the 
same as a public park would be. Accerding 
to the cave authorities, there is no evidence 
of any fall of rock portions underground 
within recent times though there is ample 
evidence that large formations have fallen 
in fhe dim past. Some of the candle-holders 
and ladders used in touring the caves in 
the old days are still to be seen. 

“Fat man’s misery,” i. e., channels foo 
narrow for a stout person to pass through, 
have been widened by blasting. Low ave- 
nues of approach which once had to be 
traversed on hands and knees have been 
enlarged to make upright walking possible 
at all times. Steps have been cut in rocks 
that once presented only toe and finger 
holds and paths have been built around 
dangerous crevices. Telephones are pro- 
vided at stated intersections to be used in 
event of an emergency. It may well be 
said that the caves now boast of all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

The thing that surprised a Pathfinder ed- 
itor most ona recent visit to these caves 
was the natural colors of the rock. The 
varied tints in the vaulted halls and na- 
ture’s fantastic decorations preSent a scene 
remarkable to behold. There are forma- 
tions of a dazzling white and others of 
brown, red, green etc. Walls and ceilings 
run from gray to azure blue. The only 
way we can describe the color scheme of 
any cave is to call it a “Mah Jong conglom- 
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eration” and let it go at that. The Shen- 
andoah caverns are well worth a visit. 
“See America first!” 





Coolidge’s Stand on World Court 

American participation in the world court 
was advocated by President Coolidge in his 
Memorial day address at Arlington cem- 
etery. “More than a year ago,” he said, 
“President Harding proposed that the sen- 
ate should authorize our adherence to the 
protocol of the permanent court of inter- 
national justice with certain conditions. 
His suggestion has already had my approv- 
al. On that I stand.” The chief executive’s 
words were taken to be a repudiation of 
Senator Pepper’s plan, advanced by a ma- 
jority of the senate foreign relations com- 
mittee, for American membership in the 
court provided the nations agree to disso- 
ciate the tribunal from the league. 

Standing under the arch which bears an 
inscription of Lincoln’s words, “We here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain,” the president continued: 
“We cannot take a step of this kind with- 
out assuming certain obligations. If we 
receive anything we must surrender some- 
thing. We may as well face the question 
candidly and if we are willing to assume 
these new duties in exchange for the bene- 
fits which would accrue to us let us say so. 
If we are not willing let us say that. We 
can accomplish nothing by taking a doubt- 
ful or ambiguous position. 

“We are not going-to be able to avoid 
meeting the world and bearing our part of 
the burdens of the world. We must meet 
these burdens and overcome them or they 
will meet us and overcome us. For my 
part I desire my country to meet them 
without evasion and without fear in an up- 
right, downright, square, American way. 
While there are those who think we would 
be exposed to peril by adhering to this 
court, I am unable to attach great weight 
to their arguments. Whatever differences, 
whatever perils exist for us in the world 
will come anyway, whether we oppose or 
support the court.” 

President Coolidge pointed out that a 
tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes was advanced by this 
country long before the league of nations 
came into cxistence. In the court, he said, 
“we have an opportunity to reassert our 
desire and to lend the force of our example 
for the peaceful adjudication of differences 
between nations.” Such action, he main- 
tained, would be in entire harmony with 








One room in the newly-opened Shenandoah 
caverns, because of its dazzling whiteness, is 
called the “frost king’s palace.”’ Chief amon 
nature’s objects here is a uliarly shapes 
mass which a keen imagination can accept as 
a collection of icicles suspended from a roof. 
From the angle here pictured it looks more 
like a waterfall so suddenly frozen as to re- 
tain an immobile form. 
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the policy which we have long advocated. 
“I do not look upon it as a certain guaran. 
tee against war,” he commented, “but jt 
would be a method of disposing. of trouble. 
some questions.” 

Speaking on the question of armament, 
the president said: “I believe in the main- 
tenance of an army and navy, not for ag. 
gression but for defense. Security anq 
order are our most valuable possessions. 
They are cheap at any price. But I am op. 
posed to every kind of military aggrandize- 
ment and to all forms of competitive arma- 
ment. The ideal would be for nations to 
become parties to mutual covenants limit- 
ing their military establishments and mak- 
ing it obvious that they are not maintained 
to menace one another. 

“It is not to be inferred that it would be 
anything less than courting national disas- 
ter to leave our country barren of de- 
fense. Human nature is a very constant 
quality. Whilé there is justification for 
hoping and believing that we are moving 
toward perfection, it would be idle and ab- 
surd to assume that we have already reach- 
ed it. We cannot disregard history. There 
have been and there will be domestic dis- 
orders. There have been and there will be 
tendencies of one nation to encroach on 
another.” The president placed a wreath 
on the tomb of the unknown soldier. 

Pilgrimages to tombs and exercizes in 
cemeteries where the “boys in blue” sleep in 
peace featured the observance of Memorial 
day throughout the nation. Many persons 
paid tribute to Woodrow Wilson in the 
chapel of the Episcopal national cathedral 
at Washington. Memorial trees were plant- 
ed and dedicated in many parts of the land. 

“Preparedness” was the keynote of ad- 
dresses on such occasions. Many speakers 
took occasion to assail the wave of pacifism 
which has lately swept over the country. 
Memorial day ceremonies would be a 
“meaningless sham” if the American people 
did not intend to profit by the bitter les- 
sons of the war, Gen. Pershing declared at 
Camp Merritt. “Shall we profit by the les- 
sons of all our wars,” he questioned, “or 
shall we continue to indulge in false hopes 
and vain delusions and allow ourselves to 
drift back into the old attitude of inertia?” 

Bishop Manning at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, in New York, denounced 
pacifism as “false and foolish.” “Let us 
give no countenance,” he said, “to the shal- 
low and destructive teachings of those who 
seek to weaken and undermine the spirit of 
patriotism in our land. We honor and re- 
spect our army and navy and we propose 
to maintain them at such _ reasonable 
strength as shall enable us to do our part 
in upholding right and peace in the wor!d.” 








Japs Charge America Broke Faith 

The state department has received a for- 
mal note from the Japanese government 
protesting against the exclusion section of 
the new immigration law which goes into 
effect July 1. The “solemn protest” was 
presented to Secretary Hughes by Ambas- 
sador Hanihara who spent days translating 
the code message sent him by his country. 
Coupled with the protest is the request of 
the Japanese government that the United 
States take action to remove the “discrim- 
ination” which is “particularly unwelcome” 
hecause “based on race.” The note was 
made public without comment. 

This legislation, the note asserts, is in 
entire disregard of the spirit and circum- 
stances that underlie the treaty concluded 
between the United States and Japan it 
1911. Provisions of the new law, it states, 
make it impossible for Japan to continue 
the so-called “gentlemen’s agreement.” 
With regard to this pact, Japan says it was 
designed to meet the situation as perceived 
by the United States and to guard against 
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4 statutory exclusion which would offend 
the Japanese. “This arrangement came into 
force in 1908,” the note reads. “Its effi- 
ciency has been proved in fact. During the 
15 years from 1908 to 1923 the excess in 
number of Japanese admitted to the con- 
tinental United States over those who de- 
parted was no more than 8681 altogether, 
including not only immigrants of the labor- 
ing class but also merchants, students and 
other non-laborers and non-immigrants.” 
[n deploring the breaking of this agree- 
ment Japan says: “If even so limited a 
number of immigrants should in any way 
be found embarrassing to the United States 
the Japanese government has steadily man- 
ifested its readiness to revise the existing 
arrangement.” Ambassador Hanihara ap- 
pended to the note the statement that Japan 
hoped the protest would be received by the 
\merican government “in the same spirit 
of friendliness and candor in which it is 
made.” 


La Follette’s Repudiation of the “Reds” 


No doubt history will show that one of 
the most far-reaching incidents of the na- 
tional campaign of 1924 was the stand taken 
by Senator La Follette of Wis. shortly be- 
fore the date of the Republican presiden- 
tial convention, June 10. La 
Follette for many years has 
had his eye on the presi- 
dency, but the fates—unlike 
Bryvan—never even gavehim 
a chance to run for it. By 
a marvelous genius for get- 
ting discordant elements to 
pull together under his di- 
rection he did big things in 
his own state, and was able 
to keep his seat in the U. S. 
senate. He was always 
shrewd enough to operate 
under the Republican ban- 
ner and in that way accom- 
plished things he could not 
have accomplished as a So- 
cialist or other “third-par- 
tv” leader. On becoming 

itisfied that the Republi- 
can convention this year would nominate 
Coolidge and adopt a conservative platform, 
la Follette wrote a letter in which he de- 
nounced both the old parties as being con- 
trolled by “private monopoly,” tainted by 

ndless fraud and corruption” and sup- 
ported by “huge campaign contributions.” 
But he said the people have it in their 
power, through the ballot, to bring about 
all needed reforms and that they will find 
i way to do this independently of the two 
id parties. 

He denounced even more bitterly the con- 

ntion of “progressives” which is to meet 
it St. Paul June’ 17. This convention was 
fathered by the “committee of 48” (known 

the “nut party” in the campaign of 
1920); the Farmer-Labor party; Nonparti- 
in League; Workers’ party and other rad- 
| elements. Senator La Follette has al- 
ways been regarded by these elements as 
their champion, but he repudiated the move- 
nt because it is linked up with the com- 
unists and through them with the Rus- 
in soviet outfit. Senator La Follette made 
visit to Russia last year and he saw 
ugh there to rid him of all faith in 
mmunism. He- says the alleged “pro- 
essives” have made “a fatal error” by 
imitting the communists to their councils, 
nce the avowed purpose of these com- 
munists is to “substitute the soviet form of 
vernment for the one we now have, and 
complish this change through a revolu- 
ion, with a class dictatorship as their aim 
instead ofademocracy.” Thecommunists, he 
‘eclares, “are the mortal enemies of the pro- 


. §ressive movement and democratic ideals.” 


Most of the students of politics seem 
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pleased at the stand finally taken by La 
Follette. They argue that he has never 
rightly belonged to the Republican party 
and that his activities, however sincere, 
have only served to undermine and balk 
popular government through responsible 
political parties. His condemnation of the 
“reds” and his assertion of democratic 
ideals is regarded as a genuine contribu- 
tion to the cause of sound government, 
and probably this will win him more re- 
spect in conservative quarters than he has 
ever enjoyed there before. “Recognized as 
he is as the extreme brand of so-called 
‘progressive’ political thought,” comments 
the Pittsburgh Sun, “he makes graphically 
clear that a great abyss lies between even 
his extreme theory and the brand of alleged 
principles mouthed by red radicalism.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger says of La Fol- 
lette: “He has nowhere to go but out. With 
him will. depart a flock of political was- 
trels, vagrants and masterless men; around 
him will gather the congenital soreheads 
and visionaries who are at home in no par- 
ty. Republicans will breathe freer with 
their going. His candidacy is that of a 


man discredited, disavowed and finally dis- 
illusioned.” The Dayton 


News, ex-Gov. 





The world’s largest harmonica, or mouth organ, vigorously played by some 
of the least celebrated musicians of New York City. 
more pleasing to the eye than to the ear, though impressive to both. 


Cox’s paper, says that “the senator, it must 
be admitted, has clarified the situation by 
his announcement.” 


Chicago as a Crime Center 


Chicago, being a central metropolis, has a 
larger floating population of crooks, thugs, 
tramps and other undesirables than any 
other American city. This explains why 
crime is so rampant in the “Windy City.” 
Not long ago certain statisticians pointed 
out that in Cook county, where Chicago is 
located, there were 295 killings among its 
4,000,000 population in 1923, whereas in 
London, a city of more than 6,000,000, there 
were only 17 murders in the same year. 

While the Chicago crime commission ad- 
mits that these figures are true in one 
sense, it thinks it unfair to compare the 
two cities and conclude that Chicago is so 
much more lawless than London. In a for- 
mal report it explains that the difference in 
English law, which distinguishes various 
forms of homicide from murder, is one 
reason for the low total assigned the Brit- 
ish metropolis. “If the same process were 
applied to Chicago’s murder figures,” the 
report reads, “the comparison would be fair 
and our record very materially improved.” 

It is pointed out that of the 295 persons. 
slain in Chicago 25 were killed by policemen 
in enforcement of law. Persons found 
guilty in nine of the 270 murder cases were 
hanged. The Chicago crime commission 
is unique among civic organizations. It was 
organized during the intense crime wave 
that terrorized the city five years ago. Sup- 
ported by public subscription, it co-oper- 
ates with the authorities in securing justice 
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for citizens, It is making a special effort 
to keep boys from going wrong. Chicago 
has long been recognized as the rendezvous 
for the 2,000,000 tramps in the United 
States. A small army of over 5000 police- 
men is necessary to enforce law there. 


Bishop Convicted of Heresy 

William Montgomery Brown, retired 
bishop of Arkansas, was tried by the 
Protestant Episcopal house of bishops at 
Cleveland and found guilty of heresy. Sen- 
tence was postponed to allow Bishop Brown 
to file an appeal. The penalty provided is 
admonition, or a suspension, or deposition 
from office. Only the last mentioned would 
mean loss of rank and title. 

Bishop Brown was the first bishop in the 
American Protestant Episcopal church to 
be tried on such a charge. His trial took 
place in the hall of Trinity cathedral where 
he was successively baptized, confirmed, 
married, installed as archdeacon and con- 
secrated a bishop. He was found guilty of 
teaching and otherwise promulgating doc- 
trines at variance with the principles of 
his faith. 

Conviction was secured on evidence pre- 
sented in Bishop Brown’s book, “Commun- 
ism and Christianism.” On the stand the 
clergyman denied that he is 
a heretic and confessed his 
faith in the canons of the 
church but declined to re- 
tract certain beliefs. He in- 
sisted that the bishops tell 
him whether the ideas in 
his book are in harmony 
with the church doctrines. 
During the trial Charles 
Dibble, church advocate, de- 
nied that the case was con- 
cerned with fundamental- 
ism. “The church has never 
taught that it is a requisite 
of belief that the Scriptures 
are literally infallible,” he 
said. “That the Scriptures 
contain all that is necessary 
to salvation is as far as this 
church goes. The church has 
no doctrine on evoltion. It is not its prov- 
ince to say how or when God created all 
things, but only to maintain that he did.” 

The Northern Baptist convention at Mil- 
waukee adopted a resolution condemning 
war as a method of settling international 
disputes. The clergy-delegates decried war 
in strong terms. “War is irrational; war is 
futile; war is inhuman,” declared Rev. C. 
W. Petty of Pittsburgh. “Any nation that 
resorts to war for any purpose but for the 
defense of its altars and hearthstones from 
an aggressive enemy is a criminal nation 
and shQuld be so branded and treated in 
the family of nations. In making the world 
safe for democracy we established dictator- 
ships in Italy, Spain and Turkey. The war 
allayed no hatred, changed no opinions. 
The problem of autocracy was not solved.” 
The convention urged American participa- 
tion in the world court. The Japanese 
exclusion law was hit by several speakers. 

Harvard, Princeton, Rochester, Andover, 
Union Theological seminary, Crosier, New- 
ton, Center, Brown, Colgate and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were among the schools 
named by Rev. W. B. Riley of Minneapolis 
as “schools lost to God because of unsound 
teaching which makes them the prolific 
mothers of modernist preachers.” He made 
this assertion in addressing the Baptist 
Bible Union at Milwaukee. 

The Southern Baptist convention at At- 
lanta reported that its bid of $2,000,000 for 
the return of George Washington univer- 
sity, at Washington, to Baptist ownership 
had been rejected. However, it was decided 
to continue efforts to regain control of the 
university, which was lost them in 1904. The 
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assembly adopted a resolution declaring 
steadfast belief in the doctrines of the Old 
and New Testaments and condemning any 
denial of them as “gross heresy and de- 
structive of Christian faith.” J. N. Tidwell 
of Niles, Tex., only 13 years old, was the 
youngest preacher at the session. 

The general assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian church at Richmond, Ind., adopted 
a resolution calling on the international 
opium conference to tighten restriction ‘on 
the use of narcotics. Another resolution 
expresses a desire to co-operate with other 
religions in Christian work. 


Principal Points of New Tax Law 


With the president’s signature, the new 
tax bill automatically became a law. The 
provision for a 25 per cent reduction in the 
income taxes payable this year goes into 
effect at once. Instructions issued by the 
treasury department are to the effect that 
if the taxpayer has already paid one-fourth 
of the amount due from him for 1923 un- 
der the old law he can reduce his second 
quarterly payment (June 15) by half. If 
he has already paid one-half of the amount 
no further payment is due until Sept. 15. 
Those who have already paid the full origi- 
nal tax will receive a refund of one-fourth 
from the treasury without making appli- 
cation for it. 

Among the other provisions of the new 
law are these: the tax on corporations re- 
mains the same (12% per cent on the net 
income); inheritance tax rates are changed 
to range from one per cent on estates not 
in excess of $50,000 to 40 per cent on estates 
exceeding $10,000,000; to head off evasions 
of the estate tax, transfers of any property 
are now to be taxed; a normal tax rate of 
two per cent on the first $4000.of net in- 
come, four per cent of the next $4000, and 
six per cent on the income in excess of 
those amounts is imposed; surtax rates are 
reduced so as to begin at one per cent on 
net income from $10,000 to $14,000 and 
reach 40 per cent on incomes in excess of 
$500,000; a board of tax appeals is created 
to hear appeals from assessment of addi- 
tional income and estate taxes; tax on ad- 
missions to places of amusement is here- 
after to apply only to admissions in ex- 
cess of 50 cents, tax on sale of jewelry 
is to apply only to articles sold for more 
than $30. 


NEWS NOTES 

Break Speed Record. An average speed 
of over 98 miles an hour was made in the 
Indianapolis races by “Joe” Boyer of De- 
troit who won the annual 500-mile event. 
Boyer’s own car was forced out by engine 
trouble but he piloted another mathine to 
victory. However, the American Automo- 
bile Association declared that under the 
rules L. L. Corum of Indianapolis, who first 
drove the winning car, is entitled to the 
$30,000 prize. The winning car’s time was 
five hrs., five min. and 23 sec. 





‘Pictures Turned to Wall. The Portland 
Club at Portland, Me., rebuked Senator Hale 
and Congressman Beedy of that state for 
passing the bonus bill over President Cool- 
idge’s veto by turning their pictures in the 
club rooms to face the wall. 

“Hail, Hail” Composer Dead. Theodore 
Morse, song writer, died in New York at the 
age of 53. He was best known for his “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” He also wrote 
“Dear Old Girl,” “Mother,” “Blue Bells” 
and other popular music. 





Gibbons Outpoints Carpentier. Georges 
Carpentier, noted French boxer, was de- 
feated on points in a 10-round bout with 
“Tom” Gibbons, American fighter, at Mich- 
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igan City, Ind. This makes the latter a 
contender for Jack Dempsey’s heavyweight 
championship crown. About 30,000 persons 
saw the fight. The general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church and the Methodist 
Episcopal church conference both asked 
Gov. Branch of Indiana to stop the fight but 
that executive replied that he had no au- 
thority to stop legal boxing bouts unless 
the exhibition developed into a prize fight. 





London-Philadelphia Cable. The Western 
Union Telegraph Co. has opened a new cable 
connecting Philadelphia direct with Lon- 
don. It took exactly one minute to transmit 
the first message of 74 words sent over it. 
The lord mayor of London sent a message 
of greeting to the Quaker City. 





Novel Bid for Contributions. Frank A. 
Furst of Baltimore proved that there is 
some faith in human nature. He jeopardiz- 
ed $1000 to prove it. He mailed 1000 one- 
dollar bills to that many people. “Match 
a dollar,” he urged in appealing for funds 
for a charitable fresh air, milk and ‘ice 
fund. More than 800 persons not only re- 
turned the amount sent them but added 
contributions that ran up to $100 in some 
cases, 5 





Daugherty Case Echo. “Tex” Rickard, 
fight promoter, and six other men were in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury at Newark, 
N. J., for transporting films of the Demp- 
sey-Carpentier fight from one state to an- 
other. This followed testimony at Wash- 
ington that Daugherty sanctioned the show- 
ing of the films, in violation of the law, at 
the home of a friend. 

Omaha Has 17-cent Gas. Competition be- 
tween the Standard Oil Co. and the Nicho- 
las Oil Corp. has brought the price of gaso- 
line at Omaha down to 17 cents a gallon. 
One dealer advertised “gas” at 15 cents a 
gallon. 





Would Change Danger Signal. Yellow 
light has more visibility than red and 
should supersede the latter as a danger 
signal, it was urged at the eastern confer- 
ence of motor vehicle commissioners at 
Baltimore. It was suggested that red 
lights could be used for the “stop” lights 
on the rear of autos. 





Denby Would Repeat Oil Actions. “I 
would do it all over again,” said former 
Secretary of the Navy Denby in addressing 
the University of Michigan, his alma mater. 
He referred to the oil leases. “No man in 
my position,” he explained, “would have 
done otherwise. Any man who has a love 
of his country, seeing the oil of the navy 
drained away and lost forever, would have 
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The voice of the people who had been walt- 
ing so long for relief from taxation had a hard 
time being heard by the political powers-that- 
be.—Asheville Times. 
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tried to obey the voice of the people as ex. 
pressed by congress just as I did.” Mr. 
Denby urged a stronger navy. In his 
opinion aircraft will never make the bat- 
tleship obsolete. 


“Billy” Sunday Better. The Rev. William 
A. Sunday, popular American evangelist, 
has been seriously ill but is now reported 
out of danger. He was taken from his 
home to the Mayo clinic at Rochester, Minn, 
in a special car, accompanied by “Ma” 
Sunday. ’ 





Award Essay Prizes. Two hundred and 
ninety-four schoolchildren each received 
a $20 gold piece as a result of the essay 
contest conducted by the Ameri¢an Chemi- 
cal Society. The awards were the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan of New 
York. A committee will select the six 
best essays from among these winners and 
will award six four-year scholarships to 
Yale or Vassar. 





Hard Luck Pursues Hero. Alvin York, 
who as a sergeant in the A. E. F. was called 
“the greatest hero of the World war” by 
Marshal Foch, has seen hard luck since his 
return to civil life. His latest loss was the 
burning of the big barn and considerable 
livestock on the farm which the public 
assisted him in buying. 

Clear Dog’s Name. Katherine Clinton of 
Oregon, Ill., sued Charles Vogler for $5000 
as a result of an auto accident in which 
she claimed that Vogler’s dog dashed out at 
her car and became wedged in the wheels, 
causing the machine to overturn and in- 
jure her sister and herself. Prominent 
citizens testified that “Bowser,” who was 
killed in the accident, was meek and 
mild and had never been known to run 
after a car. The jury decided in favor of 
the defendant. 





Want Big Tax from Coca Cola. The 
United States has brought suit in the fed- 
earal court at Atlanta to compel the Coca 
Cola Co. to pay $6,833,000 due the govern- 
ment in unpaid income and excess profits 
taxes plus a 50 per cent penalty for making 
a fraudulent return. The government says 
the company’s net profit between Jan. | 
and Sept. 11, 1919, was $15,783,000. 





Class Ducking Fatal. One of the customs 
at the U. S. naval academy is for the mid- 
shipmen in the second class to jump over 
the sea-wall after receiving their class rings. 
If they do not voluntarily jump into the 
water their fellow members throw them 
in. Leicester Smith of Kent, Ohio, was 
drowned after his head came in contact 
with a boat. He had been,-thrown in with 
others. : 





Upholds Pedestrian Rights. Albert Whit- 
ney of Winthrop, Mass., brushed against 
Edward Prest of Boston in Kenmore square, 
that city, with an automobile. “You eught 
to have jumped out of the way,” exclaimed 
Whitney. For reply Prest hurled a satchel 
through the windshield. The autoist had 
him arrested for assault and battery. Judge 
Brown dismissed the charge and reminded 
Whitney that a pedestrian has the right 
of way over a vehicle on the highway. 

Judge Denies Padlock Right. Judge Wood- 
rough of the U. S. district court at Omaha 
has ruled that sections of the Volstead act 
permitting courts to padlock buildings by 
injunction on the assumption that viola- 
tions of the prohibition law will be re- 
peated on the premises are unconstitution- 
al. He contends that the prohibition law 
cannot confer the power of trial on a judge 
as this would violate the constitutional 
rights of the individual to trial by jury. 
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Tax reduction is a fact. President Cool- 
idge signed the bill congress presented 
him on the ground that half a loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread. The measure differed 
widely from the Mellon plan the president 
wanted, but he signed it because it offered 
“temporary relief and a temporary adjust- 
ment of business conditions,” the correc- 
tion of which can be left to the next ses- 
sion of congress. Hoping for a bill then 
“less political and more truly economic,” 
the president promised, “to that end I shall 
bend all my energies.” 


The president said that both tax reduc- 
tion and tax reform were needed, but that 
only reduction was secured, He especially 
objected to the maximum surtax rate of 40 
per cent, which he said does not mean the 
taxing of wealth but the throttling of in- 
itiative and new enterprise. He also ob- 
iected to the estate tax being raised to 40 
per cent, and to the gift tax as an invasion 
of the rights of the citizen. “The bill,” he 
declared, “does not represent a sound per- 
manent tax policy, and its passage has 
been subject to unfortunate influence which 
ought not to control fiscal questions.” 


\ strong fight to keep congress in ses- 
sion through the summer was made by Sen- 
ator La Follette of Wis. who based his ap- 
peal for a recess until July 7 on the ground 
that farmers were suffering and that noth- 
ing had been done for them. The same day 
the senate turned down his proposal, 53 to 
36, and agreed to stop on the seventh of 
June the house defeated the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill—the outstanding effort for farm 
legislation. The vote against it was 224 to 
154. Republicans were about equally di- 
vided—100 for it and 101 against it. There 
were 122 Demoérats against it and 52 for 
it. Republican leaders hastily drafted a 
substitute, a plan to market surplus farm 
products abroad, which they backed for 
passage before adjournment. Senator La 
Follette announced that he would oppose 
verything that was not for farm relief, 
and this brought him in conflict with the 
friends of the Ford bid for Muscie Shoals 
who were also making strenuous efforts to 
get a vote on that measure before the end 

the session. 

The majority report of the agriculture 
committee, Senator Norris, chairman, on 
the Musele Shoals project favored the Nor- 
ris plan for government development, but 
most of the report was taken up in a con- 
demnation of the Ford lease offer. The 
question narrowed down to _ practically 

ose two plans for the disposition of the 
government property. The administration 
was bitterly attacked for its friendliness to- 
ward the Ford bid, especially for the pro- 

sal to credit the amount received for the 
Gorgas steam plant on the Ford payment. 
The sale of the plant, the report said, made 
Mr. Ford very angry, but the “vacillating 
administration” by proposing to make it 
od “so pleased Mr. Ford that his anger 
was not only turned into love and admira- 
in, but he became so violently friendly 
it he himself withdrew as a candidate 
for president and announced his support 
of the executive who had made such a lib- 
cral concession.” It was further declared 
that “deceptive propaganda” for the Ford 
bid had been broadeast by real estate spec- 
ulators and representatives of farm or- 
nizations. 

\ minority report signed by Senator 
add of N. Dak. and several Southern sen- 
tors declared the public interest would 
best be served by acceptance of the Ford 
offer which, they added, had been subject- 





ed to the most savage attacks ever seen in 
any legislation It would be “folly,” they 
declared, for the government to go into the 
fertilizer business at Muscle Shoals. “If 
congress wishes to repeat the scandals of 
the veterans bureau, the shipping board or 
the oil scandals it needs only to turn this 
great plant over to some government bu- 
reau.” 

Congress put through just one of the 96 
constitutional amendments proposed, By 
a vote of 61 to 23—five more than the nec- 
essary two-thirds—it submitted to the 
states the amendment to give the federal 
government power to regulate child labor. 
The house passed the measure some time 
ago, and only ratification by three-fourths 
of the states is now needed to make it a 
law. Under the measure congress could 
regulate the employment of children under 
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it’s pretty rouee, riding for the Ford Muscle 
a plan at ashington.—Columbus Dis- 
Patch, 


18 years of age, but the enforcement would 
be jointly in the hands of the federal and 
state governments. Child labor laws have 
been twice declared unconstitutional by 
the supreme court, and opponents of the 
present measure argued that it was an in- 
vasion of state rights. Party lines were 
broken in the voting—40 Republicans, 19 
Democrats and two Farmer-Laborites were 
for it, while six Republicans and 17 Demo- 
crats voted against it. Strong attempts 
were made to except outdoor labor, and oth- 
er attempts were made to reduce the age 
limit to 14 and then to 16 years. The sen- 
ate also refused to limit the time of rati- 
fication to five years. All other constitu- 
tional amendments went over. 

Some close questioning by Chairman 
Madden of the house appropriations com- 
mittee as to the reason for the request from 
the secretary of war for $20,000 brought out 
a lurid tale of embezzlement by an Amer- 
ican military attache at Santiago, Chile. It 
was explained by Col. Naylor, assistant chief 
of staff, that Maj. F. E. McCammon, the at- 
tache, had played for high stakes at the 
Chilean capital with the Marquis of Queens- 
bury and others, and that later his ac- 
counts were found to be $27,000 short. The 
committee was informed that the officer 
was then under trial by general court mar- 
tial, but that he was not under bond be- 
cause there is a regulation against it in 
the case of all military attaches. No news 
of the affair had leaked out before, either 
in Chile or the United States. 

Mr. Bloom of N. Y. after taking part in 
a Decoration day parade went back and in- 
troduced a bill in the house to punish by 
fine and imprisonment the failure of civ- 
ilians to salute the flag as it passes on pa- 


rade. “I was astounded,” said Mr. Bloom, 
“at the lack of respect shown to the national 
colors by persons standing on the side- 
walks. Men and boys would stand by too 
lazy or indifferent to tip their hat or come 
to attention or salute the colors.” 

In a minority report made by the in- 
sular committee immediate freedom for the 
Philippines was urged. The Fairfield bill 
indorsed by the majority, which would give 
the islands independence in 20 years, was 
called a “camouflage measure” by the mi- 
nority, who held that the present status 
would be better. Presidents Roosevelt and 
Wilson were quoted in proof of the readi- 
ness and ability of the Filipinos to govern 
themselves, and the fear of a Japanese 
menace was belittled on the ground that 
no great nation would incur the condemna- 
tion of this republic by seizing the islands. 
Mr. Frear of Wis. made a strong speech 
urging immediate independence of the is- 
lands, assailing Secretary Weeks’s plan for 
independence in 25 years, and declaring the 
question is one between the rights of a 
“highly intelligent people” and the “cold- 
blooded, commercial, selfish and unwarrant- 
ed control by American business interests.” 


In the Senate 

Joint commission on reorganization of 
government departments recommended to 
both houses the creation of a new depart- 
ment of education and relief. 

Conferees accepted house amendment on 
interior department appropriation bill to 
add $100,000 for purchase of Bright Angel 
Trail in Arizona. 

Foreign relations committee rejected, 11 
to six, house measure to appropriate $10.,- 
000,000 to buy farm products for relief in 
Germany; also proposal authorizing gov- 
ernment loan to Germany. 

Foreign relations committee rejected, 
nine to six, resolution of Senator Owen of 
Okla. for an international inquiry into the 
responsibility for the World war. 

Condemning the Lausanne treaty with 
Turkey as “a betrayal of Armenia” Senator 
King of Utah offered a resolution of in- 
quiry into America’s acquiescence in it. 

Senate and house adopted concurrent res- 
olution to appoint 28 members of the board 
of tax appeals provided for in the new law. 

Unanimous consent was given for the 
publication in the final edition of the Con- 
gressional Record of the Republican and 
Democratic keynote speeches. 

In the House 

Mr. Barkley of Ky. realizing that his bill 
to abolish the railroad labor board could 
not get through before adjournment agreed 
to let it go over until the next session. 

Passed senate bill appropriating $6,500,- 
000 for additional hospital facilities for 
former service men. 

Chief of army engineers recommended an 
appropriation of $11,200,000 for improve- 
ment of the Hudson river channel between 
Hudson and Waterville, N. Y.. which was 
favored by rivers and harbors committee. 

By a standing vote of 250 to 14 the bill _ 
carrying increased salaries for postal em- 
ployees was passed, differing in many re- 
spects from the one adopted by the senate. 
The increase in salary voted by the house 
would amount to from $65,000,000 to $80,- 
000,000, according to various estimates, 
while the senate bill added only $55,000,- 
000. The measure went into conference 
where differences in other senate and house 
measures were also being considered. 

President Coolidge recommended an ap- 
propriation of $1,150,000 for buying or 
building an embassy and consulate quarters 
in Tokyo, Japan. 

As a supplemental item for the depart- 
ment of agriculture the president asked for 
$125,000 for prevention and fighting of for- 
est fires. 
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IRELAND 


Dublin Government Ousted. The Free 
State government decreed the dissolution 
of the town council of Dubiin and appoint- 
ed three commissioners to carry on the 
city administration. The order ousted 63 
councilmen. It also ousted the lord mayor, 
but this official defied the national gov- 
ernment and announced that since he had 
been elected by the people he would con- 
tinue to serve them. Lack of efficiency 
through disagreements in the city council 
was given as the cause of action by the 
national body. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


New Knights of the Bath. Field Marshals 
Haig and French and Admiral Beatty were 
amorg the 10 men installed knights of the 
grand cross of the Order of the Bath. The 
ceremony took place in Westminster Abbey 
amid scenes of royal splendor. The can- 
didates wore red mantles with golden col- 
lars and three-cornered caps with the 
badge of the ribbon and star. The order 
is the oldest and most honorable in Eng- 
land. It was founded in 1399. The knights 
swear to love the king and to defend maid- 
ens, widows and orphans. 

See Match for Wales Prince. During the 
visit of the king and queen of Italy to 
England all London was set pleasantly gos- 
siping when the prince of Wales was seen 
walking and chatting in public with Prin- 
cess Mafalda. The public anxious to have 
their crown prince married had not had 
before the occasion to see him with a 
young lady of his own rank and standing. 
Though the rumor of an engagement was 
denied there was much talk of a match for 
the bachelor prince. 





English Liquor Smuggled Back. A smug- 
gling trade has grown up in the south of 
England since the British and American 
agreement made it hard for rum runners 
to land their goods in the United States. 
Many vessels have brought their cargoes 
of liquor back to England where the liquor 
is smuggled ashore to avoid taxes. The 
smuggling is comparatively easy since the 
coast is only slightly guarded. 


FRANCE 


Demand President’s Resignation. The 
new French parliament met among scenes 
of excitement and confusion, threats and 
warnings. With the resignation of Poin- 
care secured the new leaders demanded that 
of President Millerand. With Edouard 
Herriot, socialist mayor of Lyons, put for- 
ward as the premier threats were made to 
accept no cabinet until after the resigna- 
tion of the president. Herriot on the eve 
of assuming the reins of government came 
out with a strong denunciation of the re- 
cent Morgan loan to France-of $100,000,000 
for stabilizing the franc. He declared the 
Morgan interests had exacted from the 
French government promises of a political 
nature, which would place France on a par 
with Turkey. M. Herriot before a joint 
caucus of radical socialists and radicals 
declared his financial policy would be 
founded on a rigorous balancing of the 
budget, and he came out flatly for adoption 
of the Dawes report for settlement of the 
German question. 


Rockefeller Gives Million. John D. Rocke- 


feller jr. gave $1,000,000 to France for res- 


toration of Rheims cathedral and the gar- 
dens of Versailles and Fontainebleau. The 


money will be handled by a Franco-Ameri- 
can committee headed by Ambassador Jus- 
serand. In a letter to the French premier 
Mr. Rockefeller said: “Among the treasures 
of which France is custodian are some 
which belong to the patrimony of all na- 
tions, for their influence is a source of in- 
spiration of universal art.” Warm grati- 
tude was expressed by Premier Poincare. 


Cambon, Ex-Ambassador, Dies. Pierre 
Paul Cambon, former ambassador to Great 
Britain, died at his home in Paris. His 
brother, Jules Cambon, was ambassador to 
Germany, while another brother repre- 
sented France at Constantinople at the time 
the World war broke out. M. Cambon was 
born in 1843, and during his career occupied 
a number of diplomatic posts in various 
parts of the world, but his crowning 
achievement was the negotiation of the 
entente cordiale which held France, Great 
Britain and Russia together when the great 
war started. 


AUSTRIA 


Chancellor Shot by Assassin. Chancellor 
Seipel was shot through the lung by a 
young railroad employee as he was getting 
off the train at Vienna. The would-be 
assassin after firing three shots at Dr. 
Seipel, one of which penetrated his lungs, 
tried to commit suicide and _ seriously 
wounded himself. Dr. Seipel, one of the 
outstanding statesmen of Europe, had been 
chancellor since 1922 when the clerical 
party, in coalition with the pan-Germans, 
came into power. His main accomplish- 
ment was negotiating a loan with the 
league of nations which put Austria on its 
feet financially. 


ITALY 


1925 Proclaimed Holy Year. Pope Pius 
officially proclaimed the year 1925 a holy 
year and called for the celebration in that 
year of the 22nd jubilee. In his bull ad- 
dressed to the “pious bishops, servants of 
God and all the faithful” the pope urged 
a restoration of human society and a re- 
turn to holy customs. During the jubilee, 
he added, all the faithful should ask special 
things of God; should avoid profane dis- 
tractions; show modesty in expressions 
and manners, and above all in clothes, 








Going to school in Rumania. This roughly 
Paved street with the gutter down the center 
at Bucharest is called “School Lane,” because 
so many children pass through it on their way 
to and from school. 
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and adopt a general spirit of penitence. 
The jubilee when first established in 1300 
came only once in 100 years, and all the 
faithful were supposed to make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome. Later the period between 
jubilees was reduced to 50, to 35 and 
at last to 25 years, and the pilgrimage was 
made optional. Rome expects about 2,000,- 
000 pilgrims in 1925. 


Deputies Have Fist Fight. The Italian 
house of deputies at Rome was the scene 
of a general fist fight between the “rights” 
and “lefts” which stopped the session and 
sent several members out for repairs. The 
fracas started when Signor Giunta, na- 
tionalist, referred to the socialists on the 
left as “that gang.” There was an im- 
mediate rush of both sides to the center 
where the fighting took place. When the 
session was resumed the socialists left the 
hall by way of protest. 


Immigration Conference Ends. With 
the last session of the international con- 
ference at Rome on immigration and emi- 
gration an oral clash occurred between the 
British and American representatives. E. 
J. Henning, American delegate, was presid- 
ing and was about to put a vote when the 
British delegate, Viscount Ullswater, said 
his delegation would not vote “because an- 
other international organization was more 
competent to deal with the matter.” Mr. 
Henning disagreed and added that he did 
not know what organization was meant, 
whereupon the viscount retorted: “The 
United States should live in the world and 
not out of it.” Mr. Henning explained that 
the American delegation had refused to 
vote on many of the questions because they 
were of a local character. Much of con- 
ference time was spent agreeing to defini- 
tions of emigrant and immigrant. 


Served Prison Term for Friend. A 
strange and striking case of devotion was 
brought to light at Naples with the release 
from prison of Luigi Giandarini after a 
confinement of 54 years. Weak, bent and 
old, he told of confessing to a murder to 
save a friend who had a wife and five 
children. Both young men had served in 
the army of Garabaldi in 1866 and 1867. 
The real murderer died several years ago, 
but Giandarini was not able to persuade 
the officials of his innocence until recently. 


JUGOSLAVIA 

Church Bans Patriotic Hymns. The 
minister of religion of Jugoslavia issued 
a decree forbidding the singing of the na- 
tional anthem in any church, The reason 
for the strange order was that the dif- 
ferent peoples of the country—Serbians, 
Croats and Slovenes—each had their na- 
tional anthems, and each racial group in- 
sisted on singing its own hymn. Most of 
the time it was necessary to sing all three. 
Many times there was rioting and violence. 

SPAIN 

Make War on Executioners. Rogelio 
Cicario, recently appointed garroter at 
Barcelona for the whole Catalina district, 
was shot down by a mob as he was walking 
along the principal street of the city. He 
was due to strangle “the Poet,” a_ well 
known workers’ syndicate leader who had 
been convicted for killing a factory owner, 
and had received many letters asking him 
not to perform the execution. The police 
arrested 60 members of the syndicate and 
found a plot to murder all the garroters 
throughout Spain. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Seek to Avert War. An urgent call was 
sent out from Prague for a meeting of 
the Little Entente at that place to make 
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an effort to prevent war between Russia 
and Rumania over Bessarabia. The situa- 
tion has been pronounced very acute since 
the break-up of the Russian-Rumanian con- 
ference at Vienna where Rumania refused 
to discuss any change in the status of the 
territory which had been awarded her by 
the Versailles treaty. Russia has shown 
the intention to use force, and Rumania is 
secking a firm defensive alliance among 
he Litthe Entente members in case of Rus- 
sian attack. Czarists in Russia, it was re- 
ported, have offered to aid Rumania if she 
will help them in establishing a czarist 
government in the Ukraine. 


RUMANIA 


Explosion Terrifies Whole City. The ex- 
plosion of munition magazines and artil- 
iery dumps near Bucharest killed 40 peo- 
ple. destroyed property worth $2,600,000 
and left more than 100 families homeless. 
Schools were closed and parliament ad- 
journed so that all might seek safety as 
hells rained on the capital. The palace 
at Controceni was considerably damaged, 
nd the king barely escaped as a shell 
urst on the spot where he was standing 

moment before. Princess Ileana had a 
narrow escape from one which fell near her 
in a garden. It was believed the spark 
from a switch engine caused the explosion, 
but there was some suspicion that it was 
the work of communists or bolshevists. 


JAPAN 


Suicide Protests Exclusion. The intense 
fecling in Japan was typified by the “name- 
less subject of the mikado,” as he called 
himself, who committed suicide in front 
of the ruins of the American embassy at 
Tokyo. The traditional method of hara- 
kiri was employed by the victim who left 
a letter saying that he appealed by his 
death to the people of America through 
Ambassador Woods. He did not reveal his 
name for fear of being charged with seeking 
notoriety. The act created a profound im- 
pression in Tokyo, and the unidentified 
suicide was considered a martyr. The feel- 
ing in some parts of the country has taken 
a hostile attitude toward the United States, 
but at a farewell dinner given by “the 
people and the press” to retiring Ambas- 
sador Woods, attended by several hundred, 
only friendly words were spoken. Mr. 
Voods declared the attitude of the Japa- 
nese in the matter had been such as to 
command the respect of the world. The sug- 
gestion that Jacob G. Schurman, minister 
to China, be the next ambassador to Japan 
caused unfavorable comment at Tokyo. 





MEXICO 


Rebels Lose Last Port. The last strong- 
hold of the rebels, the port of Frontera, 
tate of Tabasco, was taken by the govern- 
ment and opened up to international traffic. 
\ll ports are now opened, the government 
announced. One of the last fights was a 
bloody one at Villa Hermosa where the 
J00 rebel troops defending the place were 
practically exterminated. That victory 
finished the campaign in Southeastern 

*X1ICO, 


ARGENTINA 


ltalian Warship Makes Enemies. The 
italia, a warship fitted up as an Italian in- 
(ustrial exhibition, got a cool reception in 

‘eral South American ports before it ar- 
rived at Buenos Aires where it was largely 
ignored, At Montevideo there was a clash 
between the Italian officers and press rep- 
I entatives who came on board. The over- 
bearing attitude of officers toward the visit- 
ors was blamed, It was charged that Mus- 


solini was trying to extend anna in South 
America, 
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Voices from Within the Pale 


Some time ago we mentioned a few nota- 
ble and lesser notable literary products of 
the prison cell, thoughts inspired by the 
solitude of cold, gray walls, aye, even the 
shadow of the scaffold itself. Those who 
doubt that genius exists behind bars have 
but to read some of the publications gotten 
out by inmates of our municipal, state and 
federal penal institutions. Here, at least, 
the feelings of the unfortunates enjoy un- 
bounded liberty. 

For instance, Prisoner No. 47,693 releases 
his pent-up longings in this manner: 


Onward, soar onward, O Time on the wing, 
Make me a free man instead of a thing! 
Hurry me on to the end of my term 

Ere ’'m decrepit, and old and infirm. 
Hasten the day when my time here expires, 
Bringing fulfillment of hopes and desires: 
Make me a part of the world’sbusy throng— 
Hurry along, Time, hurry along! 


Onward, speed onward, O months, weeks 
and days, 

I am so weary of these prison ways; 

Weary and sick of the sameness of things, 

Weary of toil that no recompense brings. 

Long Tve been striving to pay off a debt 

Paid o’er and o er in remorse and regret: 

Life in a prison’s not one merry song, 

Hurry along, Time, hurry along! 


If I was today to freedom returned, 
Folly’s sad lesson I’ve already learned— 
Learned that “the way of transgressors is 


And that right living is worth our regard. 
Life within walls is repulsive to me, 
Hasten, O Time, that I may be free— 

Ne’er to be waked by the sound of a gong, 
Hurry along, Time, hurry along! 


Tired of the things that I don’t want to do, 

Freedom, O freedom, my heart callsforyou! 

Calls for the mountains, the rocks, and 
the trees, 

Calls for surroundings not hampered like 
these, 

Where I may work for my loved ones sodear, 

Lonely and sad all the time I am here: 

Let me atone for the things I’ve done 
wrong, 

Hurry along, Time, hurry along! 


“God understands,” says No. 64,896, who 
explains: 


With throbbing heart I’ve toiled beneath 
the sun 
I have not shunned the burden and the 
heat; 
Along life’s roughest pathways I have gone 
With weary heart, with worn and weary 


The day will come when [ll turn back to 
home, 
Bearing no golden sheaves from conquer- 
ed lands; 
The world may call me failure if it will, 
What-ceare I for the world?—God under- 
stands. 


God understands the heart I gave to Him 

In the fair, budding springtime of my life, 

How I have bowed submissive to His will 

In days of deepest calm and sharpest 
strife. 

He has seen fit to break me as a reed, 

To sear my hopes and shatter all my 


plans; 
Let the world scoff and scorn me as it will, 
It is enough to know God understands. 


No. 67,117 inquires: 


Tell me, how can I be gay, 

When everything about is gray, 
Never changing night or day? 

Gray the hills that fringe the place, 
Defying me to dare erase 

The horror of my sad disgrace. 

Tall and gray and standing pola. 
Like guards in oped rior Be 

Grim walls stand g Torkiddicve, cold. 
Gray the walks and gray the ground, 
On which I make my daily round, 
Free to 80, yet always bound. 
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Nightly must I go alone 
Into a pile of grayish stone; 
To sleep, to weep, and to atone. 


Tell me, how can I be gay, 
When Hope itself has lost its ray, 
Defeated, cowed by thoughts of gray? 


All this in somber, dismal gray 


Has turned to colors radiant, gay 
For, dear, your letter came today. 





The meter of the following verse is pat- 
terned after a noted Civil war song: 


We are sifting out the sinfulness that mar- 
red our olden creeds. 

From the vineyards where we labor we are 
thinning out the weeds. 

We are building for the future to a nobler, 
better plan; 

For the world has caught the vision of the 
sinfulness of man. 

We have put the past behind us, as the 
sturdy pioneers 

Saw within the tangled forest all the glory 
of the years; 

So we face our trials calmly, for beyond 
them we can see 

The greater goals of freedom and the world 
that is to be. 

These are days of self-denial; 
times for sacrifice. 

It is freedom we are gaining and each one 
must pay the price. 

We are drawing close together with a com- 
mon end in view; 

For the greater joys we dream of we’ve a 
common task to do. 

We are sifting out the sinfulness that mar- 
red us in the past, 

For the light of truth is shining through 
the clouds of doubt at last; 

We are building for the future to a larger, 
better plan, 

For all eyes have caught the vision of the 
sinfulness of man. 


these are 





One prisoner sounds this requiem: 


Thy day hath come. 

Accursed, soul-warping pile of uncouth 
stone, 

Abode »f Misery—Monument to man’s in- 
human hate; 

Thy labyrinth that housed revengeful hours, 

Thy double-locked doors; cross barred and 


crude 
That shut the sunlight from the sight of- 


men, 
Maturing deeds which grow bestinthedark; 
Thy day hath come. 


Thy day hath come. 

Your dripping walls no longer shall absorb 

The sweat—real heart blood of a soul in 
pain. 

No more shall silent footsteps tread the 


night, 

With flash of lantern into dismal dreams. 

Thy mighty walls are doomed. With glad- 
some noise 

Rings out the sound; the crash; the fall of 
stone. 

And here and there, grim. men are seen to 
smile. 

Thy day hath come. 


Thy day hath come. 

Long years you stood a frowning, dismal 
thing, 

A menace filled with viciousness and shame; 

Gray, mantled tomb, thy course is run. 

The saner thought, the broader, wider view 

Has set the world ahead a hundred years. 

Farewell, bon voyage, we mourn you not 
at all, 

The “Law of Compensation” seeks its due, 

Thy day hath come. 


THE GIRL FOR ME 
Any girl can be gay in a classy coupe; 
In a taxi they all can be jolly, 
But the girl worth while is the one that 
can smile 
When you’re taking her home on the 





trolley —Kennebec Journal. ‘. 
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Bu ried With Honors By George Oliver 








The armistice had been signed! La belle 
France, that sunny country of fiction, pre- 
sented its usual muddy aspect. But to 
Private (first class) William Hodges, Com- 
pany C, —th Infantry, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, the mud was forgotten—he 
was on pass in the French capital. , He 
thoroughly enjoyed his stay in Paris, but, 
like others we have met, overstayed his 
leave. Not a whit abashed, he tried to 
drown his sorrows in sundry concoctions 
made by an unprepossessing French bar 
maid. (Most authors would have stretched 
the truth by saying “pretty barmaid,” but 
we are different—we stick to plain facts!) 
In this effort Private Hodges was very suc- 
cessful. He drank often, deeply but not 
wisely. Then, imbued by a devil-may-care 
spirit, he braved detection of ever-present 
“M. P.’s”—officially known as “Military 
Police”—by appearing on the public streets. 

Emerging from the hostelry in a particu- 
larly blithe and gay spirit he looked around 
for an army field clerk or a member of 
the Quartermaster Corps to engage in a 


, possible friendly discussion about the Ein- 


stein theory (?) when his joyful eyes were 
saddened by the sight of an approaching 
hearse. According to the French custom, 
the ominous vehicle, its horse and its driv- 
ef were resplendent with cockades and 
other black trappings. In the rear walked 
a yourg woman in deep mourning. Her 
head was bent and she was grieving piti- 
fully. 

The heart of the happy and bibulous 
American cavalier was greatly touched. He 
knew that despite the elaborateness of the 
outfit the woman—he took her for the 
widow—must needs walks. She had un- 
doubtedly spent her few remaining francs 
to get the best equipment available for her 
dead husband, neglecting to leave enough 
to provide transportation for herself and 
so had to follow the remains on foot. 

Whether the sight was particularly sad- 
dening or whether the approach of a Ma- 
rine “M. P.” foreboded impe 
doughboy, realizing that a few more hours 
added to his “A. W. O. L.” (absent without 
leave) record would make but little differ- 
ence, foresook the Parisian red ink and 
attendant damsel for a more serious busi- 
ness. He joined the funeral procession, 
walking at the side of the bereaved widow. 

In his best “troopship French”—gleaned 
between seasick spells from “Manual for 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
of Infantry, U. S. Army; W.D., Corrected 
to Dec. 31, 1917, Changes No. 4”—he en- 
deavored to console the beautiful young 
‘woman, but to no avail. continued to 
weep. In broken French jargon, he explain- 
ed to her, as best he could, his necessity 
of evading the “M. P.’s” but also explained 
that esteem for a brave departed French- 
man bade him stay by her side to the last. 

His study of Conan Doyle’s “Sherlock 
Holmes,” which he had once borrowed 
from the Y. M. C. A. canteen, enabled him to 
deduce three things: First, as the woman 
was in black, necessarily someone must 
be dead; secondly, that as she was the 
chief and only mourner, the body in the 
hearse was undoubtedly that of her hus- 
band; and thirdly, that if her husband was 
a man he must also have been a soldier, 
for were not all good Frenchmen in the 
army? All this was good reasoning! 

The more the doughboy explained the 
more did the young woman in mourning 
bend her shapely head and press the hand- 
kerchief against her face. She did not 
dab it against her eyes like an American 
girl would if her “gentleman friend” re- 





quested his solitaire back because he 
couldn’t make the steenth payment on 
same. Instead, she seemed to be cramming 
the bit of cambric into her mouth. But 
then, of course, her whole body was con- 
vulsed with sobs and she was apparently 
trying to stifle possible sounds of wailing. 

Tears came even to the eyes of this Paris- 
hardened A. E. F. member, but he flicked 
them away with a grimy hand. He tried to 
comfort the grief-stricken widow; tried to 
take her arm, but both her cheer and arm 
were refused. She regarded him over the 
top of her handkerchief with swimming 
eyes. 

“It’s a rotten shame,” thought the solici- 
tous doughboy; “here’s a poor young widder 
goin’ to bury a brave frog- of a husband 
and no-one to go “long and help her. [ll 
see that the old boy gets a decent funeral.” 
(He had become braver since the “M, P.” 
had been left behind.) 

The solemn procession wended its way 
onward. On nearing the outskirts of the 
city the doughboy espied a rather dented 
but still serviceable motorcycle and side- 
car bearing a Q. M. C. license number. It 
contained two soldiers of the same stamp. 
The parader immediately bristled up; he 
could lick “any anemic quartermaster so- 
jer going.” 

“Here youse!” he yelled over to the two 
who seemed to be going nowhere in partic- 
ular and, apparently, rapidly getting there, 
“Fall in!” This dame’s husband was one 
of the bravest frogs what lived, and we’re 
goin’ to give him a royal wake. Snap 
into it!” 

They did! The nonplussed quartermas- 
ter duo, not being thoroughly posted in 
the latest output of G. H. Q. correspondence, 
thought it all a part of their bidden duty, 
and accordingly fell in line. The terrific 
explosions of the motorcycle exhaust woke 
the hearse driver from his stupor. He 
glanced back over the top of the vehicle 
and took in the scene, His face, despite 
the dignity offered by the Napoleon-like 
headgear, took on a look of amazement, 
but this soon subsided and the augmented 
mourners proceeded. 

As the cortege neared the open country 
three frightened “A. W. O. L.’ers” were ob- 
served by the wayside. When ordered to 
“fall in” by the original nucleus of the 
American contingent they did so with alac- 
rity, but thoroughly awed—they thought 
the hearse was but another arrangement 
to ferret out men who had overstayed 
their leave. 

The route lengthened into miles. The 
first-mentioned American—he of the cross- 
ed rifles—still walked by the “widder.” The 
road was dusty, the sun beat down, but 
private Hodges’s ardor was not to be dim- 
med. Others in the American delegation 
discreetly kept several paces to the rear, 
and the motorcycle continued to sound its 
nerve-racking reports. 

When the Good Samaritan saw that it 
did not give offense, he talked with his 
companions. None of them knew French, 
so they conversed in English. The “wid- 





WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


ANUFACTURED 
ICE FOR SALE HERE | 


This is an exact copy of a sign displayed 
at the national capital, In spite of the way 
it reads we don’t believe that they really 
sell manufactured mice there. 
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der” did not seem to take this as a mark 
of disrespect, but mechanically continued 
to follow the hearse, her head still bowed. 

One of the Americans passed a tattered 
copy of a “French-English” dictionary to 
the self-appointed leader, but some of the 


‘pages were missing so he handed it back. 


One of the doughboys did, however, dig up 
an army manual and this was immediately 
appropriated by the leader. He turned to 
the fly-leaf. “Stanislaus Plitzswickyi, Q. M. 
C., Camp Grant, Ill, Oct. 14, 1917” was 
written thereon. “A fine American, he!” 
thought the party’s personal conductor. 

After what seemed ages, the procession 
wended its way through two massive gates 
into a green inclosure. It was a sure-enough 
cemetery; graves and stones were on all 
sides. The “A. W. O. L.” men quaked with 
fear. They imagined that after all it 
might be a trick and that they were about 
to face a firing squad or worse. But the 
leader soon allayed their fears. 


“Boys,” he announced in a husky voice 
after the party had halted on the green- 
sward, “this here is d momentous occasion. 
We are goin’ (here he lapsed into some- 
thing like a speech that he had heard about 
a month ago at a certain Y. M. C. A. hut) to 
do honor to a brave Frenchman what gave 
his life so that democracy shall not perish 
from the earth! Amen! Us _ boys has 
gotten together to give him a hero’s trib- 
ute. Amen! When his heroic form is 
bein’ lowered to its last restin’ place I will 
read the burial of the dead—where the 
deuce is it? Any of youse guys know?” 

No-one did! 

“Anyone got a gun to fire th’ military 

salute?” 

Silence! 

“I can keep this old bus of mine goin’ 
and hit her up on high to furnish a loud- 
soundin’ volley, Sarg,” spoke up he of the 
motorcycle. 

“Don’t be a dumb-bell all your life,” ad- 
monished the leader, somewhat abashed 
that he could not exhibit the sleeve-stripes 
of a sergeant. But here he was interrupted. 
The “widder” had moved to an excavation 
some distance off and the man with the 
admiral-like chapeau and black cockade was 
busy at the back of the hearse. 

“Give a hand ter handle that corpse, 
there, fellers,” ordered the bogus “sarg.” 
They grouped themselves about the per- 
spiring driver as he opened the rear doors 
and thrust his hand inside. 

“For the love of Mike, what the dickens 
is that?” exclaimed one of the little group. 

A small casket measuring scarcely one 
and a half by three feet had come into 
view. 

“Shut up, dough head,” grated the sea- 
soned infantryman, “that’s probably all 
what’s left of the frog; guess he got killed 
on the front and this is the first shipment 
of his remains to reach his widder. Lend 
a hand there!” 

The tiny silver-mounted affair was con- 
veyed to the freshly-made grave. Together 
they solemnly lowered it into the depths. 

“Attention, men, I gotta now read the 
burial service,” commanded the doughboy 
after his fellows had filled the small grave. 
He opened the book by chance and com- 
menced to read on the first page he saw. He 
knew his French audience could not under- 
stand English. 

“Special orders No, 24——” 

His reading was interrupted by female 
shrieks of laughter. 

“What th’ ——” (Not in the book.) 


Amazed, the A. E. F’’ers turned to behold 
the “widder.” She was convulsed with 
either ptomaine or mirth. And strange to 
say, so was the driver a la Napoleon. The 
soldiers looked blankly at one another. It 
was mirth; the two Frenchies were laugh- 
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ing, actually laughing—and on such a 
solemn occasion! 

The hilarious driver climbed into his box 
and whipped up the decrepit horse. The 
“widder,” laughing until the tears came, 
followed after. The soldiers watched their 
exit from the cemetery. 

“That’s a nutty way for anyone to act ata 
funeral,” commented the bewildered lead- 
er. “What d’you spose is the matter with 
them—hysterics ?” 

[he others, too, were dumfounded. Me- 
chanically, they gazed about the locality. 
[The sight of the headstones and graves 
impressed on them the solemnness of the 
scene. One of the Q. M.’s left the perplexed 
sroup and began to examine the headstones. 
[he watchers were surprised to see him 
take out the familiar “French-English” dic- 
tionary and glance into it. 

“Hey, you, how do you spell ‘dog’ in 
French?” he called over to them. 

No-one could furnish the information. 
[hey were more puzzled than ever. Sud- 
denly he with the dictionary was observed 
to straighten up. 

“Come over here, roughnecks, and see 
what I found,” he excitedly exclaimed. They 
rushed over. Feverishly they foraged 
through the now handy little book for 
words which would decipher what was writ- 
ten on the tombstone. At last the inter- 
retation was pieced together. 

\fter completing the reading there was 

silence which was long and ominous. 

[hen sundry sounds smote the air, punc- 
tuated by a scuffle, cries and sounds of fisti- 
ifs. The scrap waged furiously—while 
t lasted—but it didn’t Jast long enough. 
Drab-uniformed figures bearing the fatal 

tters “M. P.” in blue arm-bands suddenly 
iterrupted the melee. They had follow- 

i, unseen, in an army bus. 

“We gotcha now,” said the toughest ser- 

int any of the prisoners had yet met— 
nd they had met several, too. “What was 
this yere row about—now spill it; you 

ight as well; we takes you to the hoose- 

w anyway.” 

“Well that bean-belly there,” hotly ex- 
laimed one of the somewhat bruised 
0. M. C. participants, pointing an accusing 

ser at Private Hodges, their former lead- 

and the object of their wrath, “do you 

»w what that fool did?” 

‘What?” sternly inquired the “M. P.” 

rgeant. 

‘He made us come with him by saying he 
vas goin’ to bury a frog-eatin’ Frenchie 

d—and—asking us to pity th’ poor wid- 

r and all that—and—and—” 

Go on.” 

‘But dog-gone it all, Sarg,” tearfully, “it 
veren’t no frog they buried. This here is 
1 funny skeleton park all right. Just see 
what it says on that there headstone!” 

“M. P’s” and prisoners alike translated 
he French inscription. 





DARLING ZOE 
3orn Oct. 1, 1905; died Nov. 7, 1918, 


“As deeply mourned as ever a dog was 
mourned ; 
For friendship rare by her adorned.” 











Yes, there are many canine cemeteries 
| France! e 
ONLY IN THE TOMORROWS 


“Character—a reserved force which acts 
irectly by presence and without means.” 





Emerson, in this statement, puts his fin- 
‘r on the essentials of character building, 
Character is a reserved force—it has power. 
But that power does not lie in the will; it 
lies in the presence of the force within us. 


And character has no other means than 
this presence. These are he points we 
forget. We go on from day to day doing 
the things that are not the highest expres- 
sion of ourselves, we temporize, we put off 
decisions, or we compromise when we are 
compelled to make them. Some day we are 
going to will a “right about face”; some 
day perhaps we do will it. And we find, 
when we tell ourselves we are changed, 
that we are the same, or nearly the same, 
as we were yesterday. For it was in a suc- 
cession of yesterdays that this presence 
within us was formed. It is not to be altered 
in a day, or by an impulse of the will. Only 
in a succession of tomorrows, by the slow 
process of reshaping what it has taken years 
to shape, can we change our characters.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 





ODD ACCIDENTS 
Drowned in Wine Vat. Max Tamil, Napa, 
Cal., rancher and grape grower, was found 
dead in a seven-foot wine vat. It is be- 
lieved that he attempted to stir the wine 
which was fermenting when he accidentally 
fell in and was drowned, 


Entangled in Wheel; Maimed. Miss Flor- 
ence Audet, Waterville, Me., was riding with 
a jolly party of friends on a hay-rack when 
her sweater, trailing over the side, caught 











School Principal—What would you like 
your son to specialize in? Has he shown 
any particular taste? 

Mother—Yes, for apple pie——Paris Petit 
Journal. 





in one of the wheels of the wagon. She was 
drawn down through the side of the rack 
to the wheel and was whirled around with 
the latter several times before the driver 
could stop his horses. Her right arm was 
torn off, her left arm was broken and sev- 
eral ribs were fractured. 





Glass Sliver in Heart Fatal. When James 
Thomas, 14-year-old Los Angeles _ high- 
school boy, tried to prevent a glass-paneled 
door from slamming his hand burst through 
the glass and a sharp sliver pierced his 
heart. He walked away as if nothing had 
happened but collapsed within a few min- 
utes and died shortly afterward. 





Fatal Accident Due to Bee. While stop- 
ping at a tourist park in Larned, Kans., 
James Parker, of Kansas City, en route by 
auto to Colorado, was fatally injured when 
a machine driven by J. J. Crow, Dodge 
City, Kans., swerved and struck him. Crow 
was stung by a bee and in the excitement 
temporarily lost control of his car so that 
it turned from the roadway and collided 
with Parker. 





Boy Swallowed Whistle. Having return- 
ed home-after his first day in school six- 
year-old Wyatt Lawson, Baltimore, was 
telling his mother of what he had seen and 


®done. Noting that peculiar squeaks came 


from his mouth as he talked she questioned 
him and he confessed that he had swal- 
lowed his whistle. An x-ray examination 


revealed the whistle lodged in his stomach. 
The squeaking toy conferred a decided dis- 
tinction upon the youngster in the eyes of 
his playmates while it remained in his 
stomach. 


Toe Alarm Caused Death. Harry Todd, 
Louisville, Ky., tied a string to his toe and 
dropped the string out of the window so 
that an early-rising friend could awaken 
him. The string was pulled as agreed but 
the jerk bruised Harry’s toe so badly that 
blood poisoning resulted and he died. 


Baby’s Finger Snuffed Out Life. Fred 
Kraus, farmer near Hudson, Colo., leaned 
on the muzzle of his shotgun as he talked 
to his wife. Their three-year-old baby, 
playing on the floor, caught at the stock 
of the gun. The tot’s finger released the 
trigger and the weapon was discharged, 
killing Kraus. 








Needle Successfully Cut from Heart. Wil- 
liam Constable, 12-year-old New York lad, 
found a needle in the street and picked it 
up to carry it to his mother. Jumping 
from a truck a short time later the bit of 
steel was driven into his chest. At the hos- 
pital to which he was taken surgeons found 
the needle in the pleural cavity, within a 
hair’s breadth of the heart. They removed 
it, the wound healed and the boy is now 
as well as ever. 





THE HARDING CODE 


The late President®Harding, it is said, not 
only had his principles but he codified and 
enforced them. This was his code as he 
proclaimed it for his paper: 

“Remember there are two sides to every 
question. Get them both. 

“Be truthful. Get the facts, 

“Mistakes are inevitable, but strive for 
accuracy. I would rather have one story 
exactly right than a hundred half wrong, 

“Be decent, be fair, be generous. 

“Boost, don’t knock. 

“There is good in everybody. Bring out 
the good and never needlessly hurt the 
feelings of anybody. 

“In reporting a political gathering, give 
the facts, tell the story as it is, not as you 
would like to have it. Treat all parties alike. 
If there is any politics to be played, we 
will play it in our editorial columns. 

“Treat all religious matter reverently. 

“If it can possibly be avoided, never bring 
ignominy to an innocent man or child in 
telling of the misdeed or misfortune of a 
relative. 

“Don’t wait to be asked, but do it without 
asking, and, above all, be clean and never 
let a dirty word or suggestive story get 
into type. 

“TI want this paper to be so conducted 
that it can go into any home without de- 
stroying the innocence of childhood.” 





DEAFNESS OVERCOME BY AMAZING 
INVENTION 


An amazing invention which enables any 
one whose auditory nerve is still active to 
hear the slighest sound as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as a person whose hearing is nat- 
ural is announced by the Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Suite 1301-J, 220 W. 42nd 
street, New York City. The Manufacturers 
are so proud of their achievement and so 
confident that every one who is hard of 
hearing will be amazed and delighted with 
results that they are offering to send it on 
ten days free trial. They require uo de- 
posit or advance payment of any kind, but 
send it prepaid for ten days free use en- 
tirely at their own risk and expense. If 
you suffer from deafness in any degree 
take advantage of their liberal free trial 
offer. Send them your name and address 
today.—Advertisement. 
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Breaking Up Cumulus Clouds 


The latest stunt in aviation is the break- 
ing up of clouds. It consists of simply 
flying in and out of the clouds, and is 
credited to Lieut. Maitland, of Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C. To break up a fair size 
cloud requires flying into it at a tremen- 
dous speed, turning upon emerging and re- 
entering, and repeating the process a score 
or more times. According to the theory ad- 
vanced the causes of the dissipation of the 
cloud are as follows: the carrying in of 
unsaturated air; the taking out of saturat- 
ed air; the compression of the air upon 
which the plane rests while passing through 
the cloud and its resultant heating; and 
the stirring up of the air within the cloud 
by the propeller and by the resistance of 
the wings and plane proper. Moisture is 
also said to be liberated by the engine ex- 
haust. These things are claimed to so in- 
terfere with convection that clouds are en- 
tirely dissipated within five minutes. 


Unexpected Shipment of Ancient Ivory 


What was supposed to be a consignment 
of walrus tusks, brought by a ship which 
unloaded at Portland, Ore., not long ago, 
turned out to be mastodon tusks. It seems 
that Siberian natives, thinking to put some- 
thing over on the purchasing agent, had 
dishonestly substituted the prehistoric 
ivory for the walrus tusks ordered. In 
reality, however, they cheated themselves 
for the mastodon tusks, though probably 
thousands of years old, were well pre- 
served and because of their great size were 
considerably more valuable from a com- 
mercial standpoint than the walrus tusks 
would have been. 


When the Mountains Walked 


In December 1920 a mountain area 300 
by 100 miles in Kansu province, China, was 
shaken by one of the severest earthquakes 
in the history of that country. Some of the 
mountains were dislodged and slid for 
miles. Owing to the civil war and other 
troubles in China, news of the disaster has 
only recently leaked out. Ten large cities 
and numerous villages were destroyed. The 
loss of life is estimated between 100,000 
and 200,000. According to the National 
Geographic Magazine, three-fifths of the 
dead are Mohammedans so the non-Mos- 
lem Chinese look on the quake as a visita- 
tion from heaven against the disciples of 
the prophet. One of the dramatic episodes 
of the disaster was the burial of a famous 
Moslem fanatic and 300 followers in a cave 
where they had met to proclaim a holy war. 

In one district a mountain topped by a 
temple slid into a valley. A quarter-mile 
section of an old road lined with big 
poplars rode the crest of the slide for 
nearly a mile without even disturbing the 
birds’ nests in the tree branches. In a cer- 
tain valley, now known~as the “Valley of 
the Dead,” seven great slides crashed into 
a gap three miles long killing everything 
in the area except three men and two dogs. 
These survivors were carried across the 
valley by the avalanche, were caught in 
the cross-current of two other slides, whirl- 
ed in a gigantic vortex, and catapulted to 
the slope of an opposite hill. With them 
went a house, orchard and threshing-floor. 
The farmer has since placidly begun to 
till his new location. 

In another place two travelers were buried 
in a hotel and when finally dug out their 
landlord demanded room rent for the full 
period of their stay under ground. Owing 


to the unusual character of the “loess,” un- 
der the immense deposits of which the rock- 
slip occurred, fantastic effects were pro- 
duced upon the surface which gave the 
observer the weird feeling that he was on 
some planet still in the formative stage. 
The natives blame it all on the subter- 
ranean dragon of Chinesc cosmology which 
is said to wag its tail every 300 years. 


Developed Heavier-than-Air Machine 


It was in 1896 that the Wright brothers 
began working on the problem of flying 
in a machine heavier than air. They knew 
little about technicalities but they studied 
hard and got in touch with aviation_,ex- 
perts who gave them information which 
was of great help to them in their earlier 
experiments. The Wrights began experi- 
menting with box-kites. Their money gave 
out but their sister, Katherine, a school- 
teacher, lent them more. 

At the suggestion of the weather bureau 
they experimented with their first craft, a 
glider, on the sand hills near Kitty Hawk, 
N. C. After three years of preliminary 
work, in 1902, they built a flying machine 
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Monument to Wilbur Wright 


and one year later they made successful 
flights in it. It had an eight-horsepower 
engine and, including a single passenger, 
the whole machine weighed 800 pounds. 
Not until 1908, when they had the financial 
support of Charles R. Flint, did the Wright 
brothers abandon their policy of secrety. 
A syndicate known as the Weiller company 
bought the French rights for $100,000. The 
Wright brothers received a medal and a 
vote of thanks from congress, also a medal 
from the Smithsonian Institution. 

Wilbur Wright died from typhoid fever 
at Dayton in 1912. A monument to his 
honor has been erected near his birthplace 
at Millville, Ind. Orville Wright, still in- 
terested in aviation, lives at Dayton. 


Western Europe’s Mild Climate 


Our geographies have long taught that 
the comparatively mild winters of the 
British Isles and other parts of western 
Europe are due to the warmth carried by 
the Gulf stream, flowing from the Gulf of 
Mexico northward and northeastward and 
laving the Atlantic’s eastern shores. This 
theory is incorrect, according to Sir Rich- 
ard Gregory, a London scientist. This 
stream, he claims, is only an incidental part 
of the general circulation of north Atlan- 
tic waters and has nothing to do with 
causing this circulation. Indeed it loses 
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its identity completely in the vicinity of 
Newfoundland. There is a relatively warm 
ocean current which flows northeastward 
from the region south of the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland and washes the coast of 
Europe but it is quite independent of the 
Gulf stream. 

The warm climate of western Europe is 
due more to warm winds than to warm 
water. These air currents are not warm- 
ed by contact with warm currents of water 
but they blow directly from regions heated 
by the sun during practically all of the 
year. The warm winds are laden with 
moisture and vast quantities of heat are 
liberated when the vapor is condensed in 
the form of rain. (The condensation of a 
pound of water from moisture in the air 
sets free sufficient latent heat to raise 
the temperature of half a ton of water 
approximately one degree.) 


The prevailing drift of atmosphere east- 
ward and northeastward over the north 
Atlantic gives the entire surface of the 
ocean north of the region of the trade 
winds a general northeastward movement. 
The air currents responsible for this move- 
ment also distribute over Europe the heat 
they have absorbed in lower latitudes. In 
winter the rainiest districts of the British 
Isles are generally warmest. The air grows 
warmer from east to west, indicating that 
the chief source of heat is the warm wind 
blowing from the Atlantic. 


If the temperature of the British Isles 
were not modified by these vapor-bearing 
winds the cold weather of winter would 
probably be as severe as that of Labrador 
where the température often falls to 30 
or 40 degrees below zero. As it is London 
has about the same average temperature 
—54 degrees—as Philadelphia which is 750 
miles nearer the equator; Edinburgh on the 
average is warmer than Halifax which lies 
700 miles farther south. Although the 
Gulf stream fallacy has been exposed re- 
peatedly, it seems to be accepted as gen- 
erally today as it was a number of years 
ago when a favorite topic for discussion 
by debating societies was what effect the 
digging of the Panama canal would have on 
the climate of England through its expected 
diversion of the Gulf stream. 

It is true, as Prof. Gregory says, that 
warm winds from tropical and sub-tropical 
regions bring more heat to western Europe 
than is brought by any ocean current. The 
Gulf stream carries an enormous volume 
of. water northward along the coast of 
North America and though it loses itself, 
as has been pointed out, it is its warm 
water which drifts northeastward under 
the influence of the winds and which 
touches practically all of ‘the western coast 
of Europe. The warm winds retain their 
heat largely because the warm waters over 
which they flow prevent the loss of latent 
heat in their vapor until they reach the 
northwest coast of Europe. Then the mois- 
ture is precipitated in the form of fog and 
rain and the latent heat is released. Ham- 
merfest, Norway, though four degrees be- 
yond the Arctic circle, remains practically 
an open port throughout the winter, thanks 
directly to the vapor-laden wind and the 
northeastward wind-driven drift of water 
and indirectly to the Gulf stream. The 
January temperature in this Arctic city 
averages one degree warmer than that of 
New York, far to the southward. These 
ceaseless warm currents of air and water 
make western Europe comparatively warm 
in winter and temper the heat of summer. 





The man who conceived of stamping aD 
image of the eagle on American dollars is 
to be remembéred as the world’s most sub- 
tle humorist—Notre Dame Juggler. 
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George Washington’s Wisdom 


make it a point to re-read the words 

ef the great leaders of the nation 

who have been so influential in the 
shaping of the nation’s policies and destiny. 
it is not to be supposed that Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and other statesmen of 
the past had a monopoly of wisdom or in- 
sight or patriotism or that their judgment 
was infallible. 

They also were human and their vision 
was limited. Nevertheless these great men 
of the past had in a large measure the 
same problems to solve that the people of 
today have, and their solemn views and 
conclusions certainly should be given full 
consideration and should be used as guides 
to our action as far as the changed condi- 
tions warrant. 

Washington’s farewell address, issued to 
the people of the United States on his 
approaching retirement from the presi- 
dency Sept. 17, 1796, is one of the clearest 
and most valuable contributions to state- 
craft that has ever been made, The advice 
and the warnings he gives are applicable 
not only to this coufitry and to the period 
at which he issued it but to all countries 
and to all times. However, as already 
stated, not every suggestion can be re- 
garded as binding in this year of 1924 A. D. 
a century and a quarter after it was com- 
posed. The following extracts from the 
address cover the subjects which are most 
pertinent to affairs in the present day: 


“Here, perhaps, I ought to stop; but a 
solicitude for your welfare which cannot 


. LL citizens should from time to time 


‘ end but with my life, and the apprehension 


of danger natural to that solicitude, urge 
me, on an occasion like the present, to 
offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
recommend to your frequent review, some 
sentiments which are the result of much re- 
flection, of no inconsiderable observation, 
and which appear to me all-important to 
the permanency of your felicity as a peo- 
ple. These will be afforded to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in 
them the disinterested warnings of a part- 
ing friend, who can possibly have no per- 
sonal motive to bias his counsel; nor can 
| forget, as an encouragement to it, your 
indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. Inter- 
woven as is the love of liberty with every 
ligament of your hearts, no recommenda- 
tion of mine is necessary to fortify or con- 
firm the attachment. 

“The unity of government, which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence— 
the support of your tranquillity at home, 
your peace abroad, of your safety, of your 
prosperity, of that very liberty which you 

» highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that, from different causes and from dif- 
ferent quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviction of this truth; as this 

the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and exter- 
nal enemies will be most constantly and 

tively (though often covertly and insidi- 

isly) directed—it is of infinite moment 
that you should properly estimate the im- 
nense -value of your national union to 
your collective and individual happiness; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habitual 
and immovable attachment to it; accus- 
toming yourselves to think and speak of it 
as of the palladium of your political safety 
and prosperity; watching for its preserva- 
tion with jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion 


that it can, in any event, be abandoned; 
and indignantly frowning upon the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various parts. 


“For this you have every inducement of 
sympathy and interest. Citizens by birth 
or choice of a common country, that coun- 
try has a right to concentrate your affec- 
tions. The name of America, which be- 
longs to you in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of patriotism, 
more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades 
of difference, you have the same religion, 
manners, habits, and political principles. 
You have, in a common cause, fought and 
triumphed together; the independence and 
liberty you possess are the work of joint 
counsels and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, sufferings and successes. 

“It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking, in a free country, should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves with- 
in their respective constitutional spheres, 
avoiding, in the exercize of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a real despotism. A 
just estimate of that love of power, and 
proneness to abuse it, which predominates 
in the human heart is sufficient to satisfy 
us of the truth of this position. The neces- 
sity of reciprocal checks in the exercize of 
political power, by dividing and distribut- 
ing it into different depositories, and consti- 
tuting each the guardian of the public weal, 
against invasions by the others, has been 
evinced by experiments, ancient and mod- 
ern; some of them in our own country, and 
under our own eyes. To preserve them 
must be as necessary as to institute them. 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the 
distribution or modification of the consti- 
tutional powers be, in any particular, 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the constitution 
designates. But let there be no change or 
usurpation; for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance, in permanent 
evil, and partial or transient benefit which 
the use can, at any time, yield. 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with 








As far as known this monument is the first 
ever erected to the memory of George Wash- 
ington. It stands on the summit of South 
Meuntain, near Boonsboro, Md., and was dedi- 
cated on July 4th, 1827, after being built by 
Boonsboro citizens who fought in the Revolu- 
tion. It overlooks the Antietam and Gettysburg 
battlefields, Harper’s Ferry, the route of Gen. 
Sheridan’s famous ride and many ether his- 
toric spots. Its top has been knocked off by 
lightning and there is a bullet hole in one side. 
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all; religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct; and can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of 
a free, enlightened, and, at no distant peri- 
od, a great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in 
the course of times and things, the fruits 
of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost 
by a steady adherence to it? Can it be that 
Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended 
by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence (I conjure you to believe me, 
fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free peo- 
ple ought to constantly awake; since his- 
tory and experience prove that foreign in- 
fluence is one of the mast baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy 
to be useful, must be impartial; else it be- 
comes the instrument of the very influence 
to be avoided, instead of a defense against 
it. Excessive partiality for one foreign 
nation, and excessive dislike for another, 
cause those whom they actuate to see dan- 
ger only on one side, and serve to veil, 
and even second, the arts of influence on 
the other. Real patriots, who may resist 
the intrigues of the favorite, are liable to 
become suspected and odious, while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
eonfidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests. 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as pos- 
sible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop, Eu- 
rope has a set of primary interests which 
to us have none, or a very remote relation. 
Hence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essen- 
tially foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friend- 
ships or enmities. 


“Our detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we remain one people under 
an efficient government, the period is not 
faf off when we may defy material injury 
from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality we may at any time resolve upon 
to be scrupulously respected; when bellig- 
erent nations, under the impossibility of 
making acquisitions upon us, will not light- 
ly hazard the giving us provocation; when 
we may choose peace or war, as our inter- 
ests, guided by justice, shall counsel. 


“In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope that they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual cur- 
rent of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which hitherto 
has marked the destiny of nations; but if 
I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some 
occasional good; that they may now and 
then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of 
foreign intrigues, to guard against the im- 
postures of pretended patriotism; this hope 
will be full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
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If local libraries and book dealers cannot supply you with 
a certain book, write direct to Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 


21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being able te supply 
any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 
its own circulating libraries at greatly reduced prices. 





Edna Ferber’s new book, “So Big,” is the 
month’s most popular book, according to 
The Bookman’s review of the public library 
demand. Other books in order of popular- 
ity follow: Fiction—Zane Grey’s “The Call 
of the Canyon,” Gertrude Atherton’s “Black 
Oxen,” Margaret Wilson’s “The Able Mc- 
Laughlins,” Booth Tarkington’s “The Mid- 
lander,” Emerson Hough’s “The Covered 
Wagon,” Coningsby Dawson’s “The Coast of 
Folly,” Charles G. Norris’s “Bread,” Kath- 
leen Norris’s “Butterfly,” and Peter B. 
Kyne’s “Never the Twain Shall Meet.” 

General—Giovanni Papini’s “Life of 
Christ,” Burton J. Hendrick’s “Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page,” Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s “My Garden of Memory,” H. G. 
Wells’s “Outline of History,” Emily Post’s 
“Etiquette,” Havelock Ellis’s “The Dance of 
Life,” Edward Bok’s “Americanization of 
Edward Bok,” James Harvey Robinson’s 
“The Mind in the Making,” Bok’s “A Man 
from Maine,” and Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Up 
Stream.” 


The awarding of the Pulitzer prizes, as 
reported in a previous issue, has provoked 
trouble. “Hell Bent for Heaven” was given 
the prize for being the best play of the 
year. It now develops that two of the 
judges voted for “The Show Off” and the 
only other judge favored the prize-win- 
ner. An advisory board over-ruled the ma- 
jority and gave the decision to the minori- 
ty choice. “Favoritism!” cry the object- 
ors. The author of “Hell Bent for Heaven” 
is a Columbia professor. The prizes are 
awarded by Columbia university. 

The story is told that a dear old lady 
once bought a copy of “If Winter Comes.” 
The next day she was back at the book- 
store asking that it be exchanged. She 
explained: “I thought it might contain some 
recipes for keeping the house comfy in 
winter.” 


“David Grayson” is Ray Stannard Baker, 
writer “of fiction and magazine articles. 
Born at Lansing in 1870, Mr. Baker studied 
law at the University of Michigan. In 1892 
he became’ a reporter on the Chicago Rec- 
ord and five years later became managing 
editor of McClure’s syndicate. Later he be- 
came associate editor of McClure’s maga- 
zine and the American magazine. He was 
in charge of the American press bureau at 
the Paris peace conference. Mr. Baker has 
written on a variety of subjects. He is 
married and lives at Amherst, Mass. 


Ten years ago the most popular novels 
were Winston Churchill’s “The Inside of 
the Cup,” Miss Dalrymple’s “Diane of the 
Green Van,” W. J. Locke’s “The Fortunate 
Youth,” Owen Johnson’s “The Salamander,” 
Harold Bell Wright’s “The Eyes of the 
World,” Frances Hodgson .Burnett’s “T. 
Tembaron,” Gene Stratton Porter’s “Lad- 
die,” Booth Tarkington’s “Penrod,” Eleanor 
H. Porter’s “Pollyanna,” Rupert Hughes’s 
“What Will People Say?” Hall Caine’s “The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me,” George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon’s “The Prince of Graustark,” 
John Galsworthy’s “The Dark Flower,” W. 
B. Maxwell’s “The Devil’s Garden,” Thomas 
Dixon’s “The Victim,” Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
“You Never Know About Luck,” and Rex 
Beach’s “The Auction Block.” 

In 1904 the following were popular: John 
Fox’s “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Rebecca of 


x 


Sunnybrook Farm,” Jack London’s “The 
Call of the Wild,” Ellen Glasgow’s “The De- 
liverance,” Mary Johnston’s “Sir Mortimer,” 
Stewart Edward White’s “The Silent Places,” 
Winston Churchill’s “The Crossing,” Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s “A Ladder of Swords,” and 
George Barr McCutcheon’s “Beverly of 
Graustark.” 

Going back 30 years popular fiction in- 
cluded George Du Maurier’s “Trilby” (the 
most famous of that day), Anthony Hope’s 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” Hall Caine’s “The 
Manxman,” Conan Doyle’s “The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes,” F. Marion Crawford’s 
“The Ralstons,” James Lane Allen’s “A 
Kentucky Cardinal,” and Ian MacLaren’s 
“Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.” My, how 
time does fly! 


Quantity and not quality of books is 
blamed by Simon Nye, president of the 
American Booksellers’ Association, for the 
slump in book sales. “It seems that the 
publisher aims to see how many, not how 








“At any rate, Mrs. Murphy, no-one can 
say I’m two-faced.” 

“Faith, no, Mrs. Jones. 
were, you’d leave that ’un at home.” 
bourne Punch. 


Sure, an’ if yer 
Mel- 








worthy, books he can publish in a given 
period,” he explains. According to this 
authority, the average book of fiction is 
forgotten three months after it is pub- 
lished. “Let a man deliver a few lectures 
or write a few magazine articles and his 
work soon appears in book form to sell at 
from $2 to $5,” he comments. 

Mr. Nye blames the circulating library 
in some measure for declining book sales. 
Those who patronize it, he declares, figure 
out that the current fiction is of passing in- 
terest, to be read and then forgotten, and 
is not worth while buying for the home 
library. Mail order houses he denounces as 
“trade killers” because they cut prices. 

Coningsby Dawson, novelist, lays down 
these rules for aspiring authors: “1. If you 
wish to write, you must learn how to do 
it. You must not imagine that a divine 
overwhelming influence will come upon 
you and’ relieve you of the labor of master- 
ing your craft. You must be a willing slave 
at your task. 2. You must gather your 
material through experience. The empty 
life is not one that promotes creative art. 
3. When you are writing you can never be 
sure that you will know when you are do- 
ing the worth-while piece of work. 4. Don’t 
undertake to write unless you want to so 
much that you are willing to be crucified in 
the doing of it, if necessary. 5. You can 
have anything in the world you want, if 
you want it hard enough.” 








Henry Van Dyke, distinguished author 
and man of letters, first saw the light of 
day at Germantown, Pa., in 1852. The son 
of a clergyman, he entered the ministry 
and graduated from Princeton Theological 
Seminary with thé degree of D. D. He 
previously graduated from Princeton uni- 
versity with an A. M. degree. He has vari- 
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ous degrees from Princeton, Harvard and 
Yale and from colleges in England and 
Switzerland. 

He was ordained a Presbyterian clergy- 
man in 1879 and served as pastor of the 
United Congregational church at Newport, 
R. L.; the Brick Presbyterian church at 
New York, and in 1900 became professor 
of English literature at Princeton. From 
1913 to 1917 he served as U. S. minister to 
Holland. For two years he was a lecturer 
at the University of Paris and he has sery- 
ed as moderator of the general assembly of 
Presbyterian churches in America. He js 
president of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature and is a 
commander of the Legion of Honor. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s writings have covered a variety 
of subjects from religion to politics. He 
lives at Princeton. 


Germany produced more new books in 
1922 than any other country, according to 
Swiss statisticians. Germany is credited 
with 35,800 new editions, Great Britain 10,- 
600, France 9400 and the United States 8600. 


Books We Have Read 


Tongues of Flame, Peter Clark Macfar- 
lane (Cosmopolitan Book Corp.)—A story 
of compelling interest though at times the 
reader is apt to regard the hero as a super- 
man. Henry Harrington fears no man in 
doing what he considers right. As a young 
lawyer recently returned from overseas, he 
undertakes to look out for the interests of 
a tribe of Indians in the Northwest. Into 
his life come two maidens, one the daugh- 
ter of the richest man in that section of 
the country, and the other an educated In- 
dian girl. Like other stories by Mr. Mac- 
farlane, it is very well written and replete 
with action. 

The Prisoner Who Sang, Johan Bojer 
(The Century Co.)—This new product by 
Bojer may be a disappointment to some of 
those who read his “The Last of the Vi- 
kings,” a book which proved very popular. 
“The Prisoner Who Sang” is a most un- 
usual story—eery some might say. It is a 
sort of “Peer Gynt” in prose. The main 
character arouses sympathy in his yearn- 
ing to be another self. One may well marvel 
at his ability of impersonation. We can 
only recommend this volume to those who 
like “deep stuff.” 

The Callahans and the Murphys, Kath- 
leen Norris (Doubleday, Page & Co.)—A 
story rich in Irish humor and sympathy. 
This collection of stories, each one hinging 
about a member of the two families, tells 
of the happiness and the sorrows that come 
into the lives of the Callahans and the 
Murphys. 

Judy, Temple Bailey (Penn Pub. Co.)-- 
An ideal story for young girls of, say, 12 
to 17 years of age. It concerns a young 
girl, the daughter of a sea captain, who 
goes to live with her grandparents. Though 
everyone tries to make her happy in her 
new home her heart longs for the little 
seaside home and her father who is sup- 
posedly “lost at sea.” An old Spanish coin 
aids the young miss to find her parent 
and thereby brings happiness to both. 

Insect Transformation, George H. Car- 
penter (Dodd, Mead & Co.)—Is there any- 
thing more wonderful in nature than the 
development of the butterfly from the 
chrysalis? This is one example of insect 


transformation, i. e. the change to an ut- 
terly unlike form. The author has boiled 
down a mass of information on the sub- 
ject and serves it in a form which is of 
practical use to the beginner as well as 
to the advanced student. Some parts make 
fascinating reading. 
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Buttermilk for Warm Weather 


Many food authorities claim that a pint 
of buttermilk contains more nourishment 
than two ounces of bread and nearly as 
much milk sugar as the original milk. It 
is easy to digest, they say, and the only 
food element lacking is the butter fat. 
\lthough most buttermilk city dwellers 
consume is not really buttermilk (it being 
made from skim milk to which is added 
a culture in the form of a lactic or bacteria) 
it possesses many nutritive qualities. It 
may even be considered superior to some 
of the true buttermilk because the skim 
milk from which it is made has been pro- 
duced under more rigid sanitary inspection 
than is maintained over milk for butter 
making. 

3uttermilk is said to be an excellent diet 
in the treatment of certain diseases and 
is especially valuab!e in preventing decom- 
position of food in the bowels. It also 
helps avoid the abnormal formation of gas 
and other undesirable products of excessive 
intestinal fermentation. According to the 
director of the bureau of foods of New 
York, it is an excellent source of protein 
and should be considered essentially a food 
for adults. It is not recommended for 
children because of its lack of butter fat. 


During warm weather when a person is 
apt to use a lot of iced or flavored drinks, 
many of which contain no food value and 
nay have a detrimental effect on the diges- 
tive organs, a glass of buttermilk is con- 
sidered an ideal drink, It is not a fatty 
food, and therefore is not heat-producing. 
Buttermilk may be classed with olives in- 
sofar as taste is concerned. A person gen- 
erally has to cultivate a taste for olives 
before he eats them with relish, The taste 
for buttermilk must also be cultivated. 





Safety for Swimmers 


Swimming is considered one of the most 
healthful of all sports, yet many lives are 
lost each year because swimmers do not 
observe the common sense rules for safety. 

cording to the California state board of 
health some of the most important rules 

as follows: Don’t swim immediately 
fter eating—wait about two hours. Don’t 

im while overheated; youmay getcramps, 
Stop swimming before you are completely 
exhausted. If you are going to dive, be 

re that the water is deep enough; you 
may dive into shallow water and crack 
your skull on a concrete bottom. If caught 
in a swift current or undertow, don’t thrash 
your arms and legs about wildly; let the 
force of the current bring you to the sur- 
face and don’t get excited; always have 
your arms in a position to make a stroke. 
Don’t go into a swimming pool if you are 
not well; communicable diseases are fre- 
quently spread in swimming pools by per- 
sons suffering from such diseases as ty- 
phoid fever, colds, pink-eye and skin, ear 
and throat infections. Insist on using a 

lean bathing suit and towel. And last, but 

not least, learn how to revive a drowning 
person, Everyone who swims should know 
that. 





Medical News Jottings 

According to Dr. Clinton T. Messner, 
chief dental surgeon of the U. S. public 
health service, only about 50 per cent of 
teeth restorations are efficient. Caps, 
crowns, bridges etc., he says, are good sub- 
titutes for teeth, but they are more or less 
injurious to the health of the person wear- 





ing them. Education in the care of teeth, 
he claims, is necessary to prevent their 
decay. 

A remarkable feat in surgery was re- 
cently performed in Liverpool, England, 
when eyelids were grafted on an American 
chemist, the skin being taken from his 
arm. A chemical explosion in a laboratory 
during the war cost the patient the loss 
of his eyelids and sight. Now, however, he 
can see and even eyelashes are growing 
across his new lids. 


Dr, John Hunter, professor of anatomy 
in the University of Sydney, Australia, is 
said to have discovered cures for three dis- 
eases hitherto believed incurable. The new 
treatments are for “spastic paralegia,” an 
affliction caused by injury to the brain, 
“Little’s disease” found in certain forms 
among children unable to control their 
movements and “Parkinsonian syndromes,” 
which is a disease closely allied to shaking 
palsy. 

Scientists now believe that human beings 
may live to be over 100 years old by using 
plenty of zinc in their diet. Experiments 
made upon rats and other animals by Ga- 
briel Bertrand and Beje Benson, French 
scientists, are said to prove that foods con- 
taining zinc elements lengthen life from 
one-fourth to one-half, 





“Pars sanitatis velle sanari fuit.” (It is 
part of the cure to wish to be cured.)— 
Seneca. 
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Only $5.00 a month and the machine is yours. This is 
absolutely the most generous typewriter offer we ever 
made. Do not rent a machine when you can pay $5.00 a 
month and own one. Think of it—Buying a perfect, late 
model ones grade oe Typewriter at a bargain price 
—at only $5.00 a mon 


This is-the famous L. C. Smith typewriter which has set 
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Standard Universal arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 84 
characters—universally used in teaching the touch system. 
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has the decimal tabulator, the two color ribbon, with auto- 
matic reverse, the back spacer,ball bearing type bars, ball 
bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action. This 
ball bearing construction makes it much easier to learn 
operating on an L. C. Smith than any other typewriter. 
Also, it gives unlimited speed. Every late style feature 
and modern operating convenience. Comes to you with 
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perfection of this beautiful typewriter until you have seen 
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you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell 
itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the great- 
est typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at our ex- 
pense. You won’t want to return it after you try it, for 
you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. 

FREE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in the Touch System 
of typewriting given every order. The best and quick- 
est method of learning. Specially adapted to the L. C. 
Smith. FREE ae geil oe description of this ma- 
chine and other models, alse valuable typewriter informa- 
tion sent on request. 
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When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the express 
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the machine until full $66.20 is paid. You cannot lose. 
It is the greatest typewriter opportunity we have ever 
offered. Do not send us one cent. Get the coupon in the 
mails teday—sure. 
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Congress, while cutting a melon for 
the soldiers, are also cutting another 
Mellon on their own account. 


q 
Tokyo is getting ready to build sub- 
ways. They are a good haven in time 
of storm, but how about in time of 
earthquakes? 
¢ 


If the women keep on making them- 
selves look as near like men as possible 
it may be necessary for the men to cul- 
tivate long hair and wear dresses in 
order to differentiate themselves from 
the other sex. 

q 


THOSE FLIERS OF OURS 

Who has not felt a throb of pride at 
the feat of those three American planes 
sturdily making their way around the 
world by way of the air? How can 
you help being proud that you are an 
American when Americans do things 
like this? 

One more star has been added to the 
galaxy of American accomplishments, 
American records. These Americans 
were the first to fly across the Pacific. 
There was no hurry to beat the other 
fellows. The ocean has been there all 
these years, unconquered by the air- 
plane, while European fliers performed 
notable things in other parts of the 
world. Europeans talked of flying 
around the world, even made a few 
starts, and yet Americans made no rush 
to do it first. But deliberately and de- 
terminedly America was getting ready, 
and methodically and scientifically she 
put the first men over the Pacific. It 
is one more feat for history to credit 
to mankind—and to America. 

At Tokyo Japanese and British joined 
with Americans in paying tribute to the 
now famous men. “Your glory is shar- 
ed by the whole of mankind,” one Jap- 
anese official said to them. “More than 
400 years ago,” he added, “slow-sailing 
vessels carried Columbus across the 
Atlantic. Two centuries later your pio- 
neers crossed the Rockies. Nearly a 
century and a half elapsed before the 
Atlantic and Pacific were linked by rail. 
And now you are still going westward. 
You are circling the globe by air. We 
admire and envy you.” 

Many have no doubt asked the ques- 
tions: “What is the use? Why take the 
risk? What countries are to be dis- 
covered; what lands to be acquired?” 
Of course, there is always an argument 
against doing a dangerous thing just to 
be able to say you have done it. But 
there was more than that in this enter- 
prise. As one Japanese speaker put it, 
“This is not merely an adventure, but 
a faithful study and research in physics, 
chemistry, mechanics and meteorology.” 
It is a test of what the airplane, and sea- 
plane, can do. It is one way to find out 
how the plane may be improved—be 
made more efficient and safer. It may 
well result in better flying, and in sav- 
ing the lives of many aviators. And 
then there is the thrill of the accom- 





plishment! Another triumph of man! 
It is well for the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians to be able to point with pride to 
what their ancestors have done. But 
how much better is the feeling that we 
are still doing things. How much bet- 
ter it is to be able to look with pride 
at both past and present—and, conse- 
quently, with confidence to the future. 
A feat like this elevates and tunes up the 
morale of the whole nation. All of us 
feel a certain good effect from it. 

With our pride for those succeeding 
we cannot repress a feeling of sympa- 
thy for the gallant leader, Maj. Martin, 
and his mechanic, Sergt. Harvey, who, 
misled by a mirage, wrecked their plane 
on a mountain and then struggled for 
days in a frozen waste to preserve their 
own lives. Killing an occasional ptar- 
migan with a revolver, for almost their 
sole food, they fought on, snow-blinded, 
until they finally found a human being 
and sank exhausted under a shelter. 
They had harder going than the others, 
and their pluck and determination over- 
came even greater obstacles. They, too, 
added luster to the traditions of Amer- 
ican pluck and daring. The greatest 
hero is not always the one who suc- 
ceeds. 

Our fliers may still fail to girdle the 
globe. They have got over the worst 
part, and it was worse than they ex- 
pected, but they still have a long way to 
go. After triumphing over ice they will 
now have to try conclusions with the 
tropic sun, which will blister the very 
paint on their planes. But whether 
they sink in the sea or finally swoop 
down from the east on that California 
field they started from, they have al- 
ready accomplished a great and a new 
feat—they have crossed the Pacific in 
the air. 

This feat will be added to that of 
first crossing the Atlantic, and to that 
of reaching the north pole. The name 
of Lieut. Smith will be hung up in our 
records with that of Admiral Peary and 
Henry M. Stanley. Such men as these 
and such accomplishments as these go 
in with our other accomplishments and 
acts, good and bad, to make the meaning 
of America. Outstanding feats like this, 
performed with entirely unselfish mo- 
ti. s, will add glory to our name and in- 
creuserespectforit at home and abroad. 


Ball players should remember and 
start their game with a good big inning, 
as a good big inning is a good beginning. 


Rebecca West, an English writer, giv- 
ing her impressions of the United States 
after a seven months visit, pronounced 
it a country without respect for law. 
She told of a judge who gave her a 
drink from his pocket flask and who, 
next day, fined a Negress for having a 
half-pint of moonshine in her posses- 
sion. The plain fact is that people like 
Miss West always find what they look 
for. Ina big country there are all kinds 
of people, and we can find the sort we 
seek. Even among those around us, we 


can look at their bad qualities or their 
good points, just as we choose, and we 
can make theni out good or bad just as 
we elect to observe them. Miss West 
wanted to “get something on us,” and 
she did. That little matter of psycho}- 
ogy is usually overlooked by those who 
read or hear the story. 


Jeremiah Smith, of Boston, who is 
managing Hungary’s finances, embar- 
rassed the government by giving up a 
magnificent suite of rooms in a palatial! 
hotel and taking a small bedroom on 
the top floor. To inculcate economy by 
example is beyond the understanding 
of most European statesmen. 


The first presidential nominee this 
year was a carpenter. Naturally he 
had an advantage in being able to build 
his own platform. 


| 

Of the $86,000,000 profits made by the 
Ford Co. last year, over $82,000,000 was 
made on repair parts, it is stated. This 
proves what the Pathfinder said a long 
time ago, namely that the Ford Co. 
could do a fine business even if it gave 
away its new machines and trusted to 
get its profits from selling replacement 
parts. 


q 

Do jokes about prohibition in the 
newspapers increase the lack of respect 
for laws and encourage law violation? 
That was an interesting question that 
came up at the meeting of the National 
Editorial Association at Oklahoma City. 
There it was suggested that all newspa- 
pers agree to put the taboo on “wet” 
jokes. But that is too extreme. To ig- 
nore bad conditions is not always the 
best way to suppress them. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, it is done efficiently 
by turning the white light of publicity 
on them. Most depends on the attitude 
of the publication. Some of the “wet” 
jokes are of a kind to make the bootleg- 
ger smile broadly and think better of 
himself. But there are others which 
must make him feel like a cur and 
which certainly aid the cause of pro- 
hibition. The shafts of wit and ridicule 
are keen, and they are all the more 
piercing when disguised by a light layer 
of humor. There is nothing like a jest 
to puncture a sham; it is all in the way 
it is aimed. 


John Quincy Adams was the last pres- 
ident to be chosen from Massachusetts 
and the only one who was the son of 2 
president. He was chosen when the 
election was thrown into the house of 
representatives and he was the last 
president to be elected in that way. 
Now, exactly a century from that time, 
another Massachusetts man is presi- 
dent and asking re-election. There is a 
possibility that the election will again 
be thrown into the house—though we 
do not believe this is going to happen. 
John Quincy Adams’s father died on the 
4th of July, 1826, and Jefferson died the 
same day, just half a century after the 
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declaration of independence. Coolidge 
was born July 4, 1872, or on the same 
date 46 years later. Coincidences of 
this sort can always be dug up, but 
there is an unusual bunch of them here. 


A noted English surgeon declares that 
town babies are now healthier and 
chubbier than country babies. Seems 
that the English farmers must be having 
their hard times too. 


q 
BETTER GIVE UP THE SHIPS 


There has always been a howl for 
“on American merchant marine.” The 
only reason why we haven’t always had 
one is that we couldn’t maintain it in 
competition with the ships of other na- 
tions. Other countries can build ships 
and operate them for far less than we 
ever can. The reason is simple and 
plain: American wages are much higher 
than wages in other lands. When able- 
bodied Americans can make from $4 to 
$12 a day or more engaging in work on 
land that is perfectly safe, how could 
they be expected to take to the sea 
and face hardships and dangers for a 
fraction of that amount? 

The handicap on American ships was 
heavy enough before the restrictive 
laws went into effect. Now they are 
fatal. We believe that these restrictive 
laws were put through congress as the 
result of foreign influence and that their 
real purpose was not to help American 
sailors and American ships but to fix 
things so that our ships and our sailors 
would be driven off the ocean, thus 
leaving the carrying trade to the for- 
eigners. Having been satisfied of this 
fact for years, it was no surprise to us 
that the American merchant marine 
which was built up during the war, as 
a war necessity, would prove a commer- 
cial failure and have to be abandoned. 

There has never been any genuine in- 
tention to make our merchant marine a 
success; the whole business is camou- 
lage. Senator Howell of Nebr. gave the 
thing away the other day when he said 
that the shipping board had “never been 
out for blood” and that their idea was 
to run our fleet in such a way as “not 
to hurt competitors.” 

Mathematics provides no way to de- 
termine the total amount that our mer- 
chant marine has cost us, but it runs 
into the billions. Uncle Sam acquired 
thousands of ships during the war and 
paid for them at scandalous prices. He 
had them built of steel, of wood, and 
even of reinforced concrete. It was tes- 
tified that in some eases the shipwork- 
crs put in the time playing cards; their 

iges were added to the cost of the 
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work, and the “cost-plus” contractors 
added 10 per cent on the grand total as 
their rake-off. ! 

. The cost-plus system of procuring 
war materials was one of the most dia- 
bolical schemes ever thought of for 
putting a premium on loafing and prof- 
iteering. Our merchant marine was 
loaded down with that curse, and no 
wonder it can’t wiggle. The shipping 
board still has over 1300 vessels which 
it can’t sell and can’t even give away. 
Nobody wants them at any price and 
they are a liability rather than an asset. 

You can’t expect Americans to run 
ships at a loss just for the honor of 
“keeping the stars and stripes flying on 
the high seas.” The shipping board, in- 
stead of reducing rates and getting the 
business, has stood in with the foreign 
ship trust and helped to maintain the 
war rates. Before the war you could 
cross the ocean in the cabin on a decent 
steamer for $50 or less; now the mini- 
mum is $110 or more. Freight rates 
on the farmers’ products have been 
boosted, inStead. of cut as they should 
have been. 

They tried running the Leviathan as a 
highbrow Atlantic liner last year. Tre- 
mendous-prices were charged on her, 
and yet we now have the admission that 
they “lost $71,000” on her. That $71,000 
isn’t a drop in the bucket. As usual 
when anything is being run by the gov- 
ernment no account was taken of the 
capital invested or the replacement 
charges. Uncle Sam had taken the Levi- 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW 


President and Congress 
President, Calvin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with 
allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra 
and $117,000 more for clerk hire and White House ex- 
penses—$217,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 


Vice-President, (office now vacant); salary $12,000. Presi- 
dent pro tem of Senate, Albert B. Cummins, 
Speaker of House, Frederick H. Gillett; salary $12,- 


000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 68th 
congress receive $7500 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a year for clerk hire; each representative, 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Division in 68th Congress: House 226, Rep., 206 
Dem., 1 Soc., 1 Farm.-Lab., 1 Ind. Senate 51 Rep., 

43 Dem., 2 Farm.-Lab. 


The Cabinet 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: 
Charles BE. Hughes, N, Y.; Treasury, Andrew W. M 
Pa.; War, John W. Weeks, Mass.; Atty.-Gen. Harlan 
Fiske Stone, N. Y.; Postmaster-Gen., Harrv S. New. Ind.; 
Secy. Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, Cal.; Interior, Dr. Hubert 
Work, Colo.; Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace. Iowa; Com- 


Secy. State, 


merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal.; Labor, James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $12,000. 
The Supreme Court 
Chief Justice, William H. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), salary 
$15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: Jos. 
Mckenna, Cal., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 
(Rep.); Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis VanDe- 


vanter, Wyo., (Rep.); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Sutherland, 
Utah, (Rep.); Edward T. Sanford, Tenn., (Rep.). 
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athan from Germany during the war 
and paid nothing for her directly, but 
it cost him over $8,000,000 to “recondi- 
tion” her, and such a vessel will not 
have a life of over 20 years. Counting 
interest and replacement charges there- 
fore the Leviathan last year, instead of 
losing us only $71,000, lost us upwards 
of $1,000,000. 

All the rest of the 1300 ships- also 
represent a dead loss, on a smaller scale, 
regardless of whether they are operated 
or allowed to rust away in idleness. 
Congress is now “investigating” this 
subject, and it was high time. But it 
needed no congressional investigation 
to learn that the thing was a graft 
which could not possibly be permanent. 
So we mustn’t let the politicians “kid” 
us into believing that we shall ever 
have a merchant marine. We must still 
be as dependent as ever on “abroad.” 


Kilauea and congress have had vio- 
lent eruptions lately. 


A young lady killed herself when her 
pancakes were criticized by the family. 
If restaurant cooks followed her exam- 
ple they would have to tommit suicide 
several times a day. 


The movement to abolish the sound 
amplifiers in the house of representa- 
tives seems to be a proper one. Why 
increase that of which there is already 
too much? Why pile Pelion on Ossa, 
or carry coals to Newcastle? 


Now that the soldiers’ bonus is a fact, 
the ex-service men who are intended to 
benefit by it will have to be constantly 
on their guard against the thousands 
of schemers and grafters of all sorts 
who will devise ingenious tricks for 
getting hold of their money. They will 
be tempted to mortgage their insurance. 
and “invest” the money in this and that 
scheme, and the result in a great many 
cases will be that they will wake up 
some morning and find that they have 
nothing whatever coming to them. The 
real cash value of the bonus is small 
enough anyway, and we sincerely hope 
every individual soldier who reads 
these lines will make up his mind to 
resist every effort which others may 
make to induce him to sign away his 
bonus and sell his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Don’t do anything hastily 
or without the advice of those you can 
rely on; there is plenty of time to decide 
what you will do with your money. 
Remember that the schemers are al- 
ready at work and that they are count- 
ing on-rich pickings from the bonus 
for many years to come. 
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Question 








Naming of America 


Ques. Please tell me who named Amer- 
ica—Ans. America received its name from 
Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian navigator, who 
was born at Florence in 1451. Only a few 
years after Columbus’s first voyage to the 
Western world Vespucci went to South 
America and upon his return wrote several 


‘narratives of his travels. These writings 


were translated into several foreign lan- 
guages and widely circulated throughout 
Western Europe. These accounts of the 
new continent found an eager reader in 
Martin Waldseemuller, a young German 
geographer at Saint Die, in the Vosgian 
mountains. Waldseemuller in 1507 pub- 
lished a work in Latin entitled “Cosmo- 
graphiae Introductio,” in which he called 
the new continent America. In a note he 
gave his reasons for adopting this name 
and appended a part of Vespucci’s narra- 
tive to the new work on geography. 





Native Land of Peacocks 


Ques. From what country did the pea- 
cock originally come?—Ans. The peacock, 
or more properly the peafowl, belongs to 
the pheasant family and is native in the 
hill regions of India and Ceylon where it 
is still found in large numbers in the wild 
state. Peacocks roost in the trees but usu- 
ally nest on the ground. Among certain 
castes in India they are protected as sacred 
birds. Peacocks were introduced into Eu- 
rope at a very early date. They were known 
to the Romans and the Greeks, the peafowl 
being in Greek mythology the favorite bird 
of Juno. 





Burial of Gen. Braddock 


Ques. Was the body of Gen. Edward 
Braddock ever removed after it was buried 
in the forest following the defeat of his 
army?—Ans. Braddock was buried in the 
middle of the road about 50 miles from 
Cumberland, Md. Care was taken to close 
the grave and have the troops and wagon 
train pass over it to efface all marks of the 
burial. This was to prevent desecration 
of the remains by the Indians. Many years 
later Gen. Braddock’s grave was discovered 
when a road was being built through that 
part of Pennsylvania. Part of the bones 
of Braddock finally found their way to a 
museum in Philadelphia. It is said that 
some of them were also taken to England. 
At any rate, they were removed from their 
resting place in the forest. 





Why Popcorn Pops 

Ques. What causes popcorn to pop?— 
Ans. The exact cause of popping in pop- 
corn is not very well understood. It was for- 
merly believed that the sudden explosion 
of popcorn was caused by the expansion 
of certain oil when heated. But a recent 
authority says neither air nor oil has any- 
thing to do with the process. The popping 
of a grain of popcorn, says this authority, 
is an explosion due to the expansion under 
pressure of moisture contained in the starch 
grains. The explosion ruptures the outer 
coat, turns the grain inside out and exposes 
the white part of the grain. 





Irregularity of Time Divisions 


Ques. I have a map which shows the 
time divisions of the United States as run- 
ning in a zigzag direction. Why don’t these 
lines of division follow fhe meridians of 
longitude which they are supposed to rep- 
resent?—Ans. The lines bounding the time 


divisions in the United States are irregular 
because it is aimed to change the time on 
trains at important railway terminals and 
centers. Technically, the boundary line of 
the Eastern time division is the 90th merid- 
ian east of Greenwich. Roughly speaking, 
this meridian in the United States corre- 
sponds to a line drawn through Madison, 
Wis., St. Louis and New Orleans. But in 
practice Eastern standard time does not 
extend from the Atlantic ocean to this 
meridian. Instead it extends west only to 
a zigzag line from Detroit to Charleston, 
S. C. It should be remembered that the 
standard time system was first adopted by 
the railroads of this country and Canada. 





Longest Railroad in World 


Ques. What is the longest railroad in 
the world?—Ans. The longest line of rail- 
road in the world is the Trans-Siberian. It 
runs from Leningrad to Vladivostok, a dis- 
tance of over 5500 miles. The largest sys- 
tem of railways operated under one man- 
agement is the Canadian National. Its total 
mileage is over 22,000. The largest railway 
system in the United States is the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul with a total mile- 
age of over 15,000. 





Hell’s Half Acre 


Ques. What and where is “hell’s half 
acre”?—Ans. This is the name often ap- 
plied to the low or slum section of a large 
city. The name is also applied to various 
other regions such as areas covered with 
geysers or volcanoes. 





Ancestry and Size of Dempsey 

Ques. Is Jack Dempsey part Indian? How 
tall is he and how much does he weigh?— 
Ans. It is said that the heavyweight box- 
ing champion has a trace of Indian blood 
in his veins. However, he is the descendant 
of Scotch and Irish people who have been 
in America for many generations. Demp- 
sey is six feet, one and a half inches in 
height and normally weighs about 192 
pounds. His real name is William Harrison 
Dempsey. 





Who the Jayhawkers Were 


Ques. What is the meaning of the word 
“jayhawker”?—Ans. This name originated 
in Kansas during the contest over slavery 
before the Civil war. The border ruffians, 
who ravaged farms, drove away horses and 
carried on a guerrilla war, were called “jay- 
hawkers” by the free-soil men. The most 
probable derivation is from jayhawk, a 
fierce bird of prey, which it is said kills 
other creatures for the mere love of killing. 
The people of Kansas have been humorous- 
ly nicknamed Jayhawkers and Kansas is 
known as the Jawhawk state. 





“Gone to My Uncle’s” 


Ques. Why are pawnbrokers*referred to 
as “uncle”’?—Ans. Authorities differ as to 
the origin of “uncle” as applied to pawn- 
brokers. Some say “uncle” in this sense 
is a pun on the Latin word “uncus,” mean- 
ing a hook. Before spouts were adopted 
pawnbrokers used hooks to lift articles 
pawned. “Gone to the uncus,” say these 
authorities, was soon corrupted into “gone 
to my uncle’s,” the pronoun “my” being 
suppliea for the sake of euphony. This 
theory receives some slight confirmation 
in the fact that a pawnbroker’s shop is 
also sometimes called a “spout.” This is 
because a spout is usually used to lift the 
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Compare Uncle Sam’s new service uniform 
with the old regularly issued outfit. The ill- 
fitting uniform on the right of the picture is 
the kind that was passed out during the World 
war. On the left is the same buck private 
dressed In the issued uniform of today. The 
longer blouse, the fuller breeches, the belt and 
cap all help to give a snappy appearance. 





articles pawned. But there seems to be a 
more plausible theory as to the origin of 
“uncle” as applied to pawnbrokers. People 
instinetively try to conceal the fact that 
they have pawned an article. It is natural 
for such persons to pretend that money 
thus obtained is from a rich uncle. In 
Joaquin Miller we find this sentenee: “My 
money is out, my watch at my Uncle Roths- 
child’s, and I have nothing to pay with.” 





Angora Cats and Goats 

Ques. Why are certain lon:;-haired cats 
and goats called Angora?—Ans. They are so 
‘alled from the fact that they were origi- 
nally supposed to have come from Angora, 
a province in Asia Minor. It is said that 
many of the cats, dogs, goats and other 
animals in this region have exceedingly 
long and fine hair. This is believed to be 
used by some peculiarity of the climate 

r atmosphere, because these animals taken 
to other countries soon lose much of this 
listinctive characteristic. But the facts are 
disputed. Some authorities maintain that 
\ngora cats and goats did not originally 
( from Angora, but from Persia and 
\rabia. 





Foretelling Weather Conditions 
Ques. How far in advance can the weather 
bureau foretell weather conditions?—Ans. 
weather bureau says that the forecast- 
of weather for more than a few days 
advance is attended with great uncer- 
tainty. For this reason the national 
ther bureaus in various countries do 
attempt detailed forecasts of the 
weather for more than a week in advance. 
Bevond a week the condition of the weather 
not be foreto'd aceording to reliable 
nd scientific principles. 

Formation of Diamonds 
How are diamonds formed?-- 
The natural formation of diamonds 
till a question of speculation. Diamonds 
composed of pure crystallized carbon 
| are the hardest substance known. They 
probably formed by volcanic activity. 
two conditions necessary for the crys- 
tallization of carbon in the form of dia- 
monds seem to be extreme heat and great 
pressure. Some authorities believe dia- 
monds were thrown up from the interior 
the earth by voleanic eruptions. But 
the general belief is that they were formed 
on or near the surface under the influence 


Ques. 
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of molten rock in contact with carbona- 
ceous shale. This theory is partly sub- 
stantiated by the process adopted for the 
artificial production of diamonds. Pure 
carbon is heated with iron in an electric 
furnace. Great pressure is exerted in the 
interior of the mass when the iron is cool- 
ed and the surface contracts. When the 
iron is dissolved in acid small black par- 
ticles remain. These, though very small, 
exhibit all the qualities of genuine dia- 
monds. 





“Hoedown” and “Breakdown” 


Ques. What is the origin of the term 
“hoedown” as applied to a barn dance?— 
Ans. This word originated among Negroes 
in the South and was common even before 
the Civil war. Nobody has been able to 
trace its origin. It means a noisy, riotous 
or disorderly dance, and especially a pecu- 


liar dance of the colored people. The word - 


“breakdown” is used in the same sense. 





English King’s Full Name 

Ques. What is the king of England’s 
full name?—Ans. George Frederick Ernest 
Albert Windsor. Formerly he belonged to 
the family and house of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, the name of the reigning family o. 
England after Edward VII ascended the 
throne. But during the World war there 
was a strong sentiment in Great Britain 
against German names and titles. In 1917 
George V issued a proclamation stating 
that henceforth the royal family and house 
“shall be styled and known as the house 
and family of Windsor.” By the same 
proclamation all German titles and digni- 
ties were discontinued. The house and 
family of Hanover came to an end with 
the death of Queen Victoria in 1901. 





The Continental Divide 

Ques. What is the continental divide? 
—Ans. The word “divide” in this sense has 
the same meaning as “watershed,” which 
is an elevated ridge of land parting the 
waters of two drainage systems. The con- 
tinental divide in America follows the line 
of the Rocky mountains. On one side of 
the divide the water flows to the Pacific, 
on the other to the Atlantic. A large region 
in Montana and Wyoming is known -as 
“The Great Divide” because it is the natural 
geographic center of North America. Water 
from the Great Divide flows to the Atlantic, 
to the Gulf of Mexico, to the Pacific and 
to the Arctic ocean. 





THAT THIRD STANZA 


Much opposition has been expressed and 
much propaganda used by pacifists and 
others against the third stanza of The 
Star Spangled Banner. It has been called 
a “hymn of hate,” a breeder of the war 
spirit, out of harmony with the idea of 
peace and universal fraternity. Of course, 
the explanation of it is that it was written 
in the heat and excitement of devastating 
war. Here are the words: 


And where is that band who so vauntingly 
swore , 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s 
confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no 
more? 
Their blood has wash’d out their foul 
footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of 
the grave, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 


~ 
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Lucy Farrar 


® Invested 
Wat 1% 


A Little 
Each Month 


Lucy Farrar’s family suffered a stagger- 
ing loss when the schooner “Annie 
Laurie’ went down in a storm, but Lucy 
had. been quietly laying aside a definite 
part of the old vessel’s earnings, month 
by month. When the news of the ship- 
wreck arrived, Lucy showed her husband 
a box well filled with first mortgage 
bonds paying 7% interest. 


You, too, can provide for the future 
by investing regularly in Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds. You can pay a small 
sum each week or each month, as Lucy 
Farrar did, until the bond is yours. Or 
you can invest outright, for cash. 


Mail the coupon today for full story 

“When Lucy Farrar’s Ship Came In.’ 

$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 


Yield: Up to 7% 


1212 Carbide and Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
. Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Buffalo, Atlante, Memphis, Knoxville 
**First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 
Pee aes SB SB SF OB BS SSS SB SSB ee eee ee 







- 
a G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Ine. a 
a '212 Carbide and Carbon Building 4 
g 30 East 42nd Street, New York : 
a _ Dear Sirs: Please send me the story ‘‘When Lucy a 
g Farrar’s Ship Came In,” and circular describing a 8 
t good 7% bond issue. I am looking for a way to § 

invest $.-+=+=-=-—s maturing in about __— years. 

® (These blanks need not be filled in, but the informa- 1 
§ tion helps us to give you personal service.) I 
' 
‘ a 
g Name ....cecceeevees Ccccccecece becassestewscoudeat t 
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High School Course 
eM AR AF] GoM You can. complete 


this simplified High 
| Course at home 






















Schoo! 
all requirements for en- 


inside two . Meets 
trance to col and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six | courses are described in our 


tical 
or it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept, H-A77A. Drexel Ave. & 58th St. @A.8.1923 CHICAGO | 


Soldier Bonus Jobs | 


$1140 to $1840 Year 


Bonus work requires approximately 3000 Clerks— 
Typists—Stenographers at Washington at anges 
Common educati 
Men-Women, is Up. sufficient. Exper. 
ence unnecessary. List of U.S. Government Jobs obtainable and 
sample examination questions “ree. WRITE IMMEDIATELY. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M-320, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


a EN Ss INVENTION BLANK" before dis- 


Send model or sketch and description of your 
Highest Ref- 


Free Bulletin. 











TRADEMARKS~- Write for FREE 
Guide Books, and “RECORD OF 


closing inventions. . 
invention for FREE Examination and Instructions. 
erences. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 








‘Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us unth we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept 16, Greenfield, Chio. 











St Business College Course nu. 


Prepare to earn $1200 to $2500 yearly. Graduates placed in good 





positions. Details free; ask for them today. Address: 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, D-23, PEORIA, ILL. 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY in ACADEMY, COLLEGE. THEOLOGI- 
CAL, LAW, MUSIC, PHARMACY. Business anci Graduate 
Schools leading to degrees Box A. Capitol Bide... Chicago 


PATENTS Sec ed Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 
ur 1864, Trade-marks registered. Cor- 

respondence solicited. Offices: 682 F St., Washington, 337. 

Monadnock Block, Chicago, 340 Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








Franklin on Noise 

In a letter written from France in 1785, 
and addressed to his close friend Dr. Rich- 
ard Price, of London, Benjamin Franklin 
said: “A new town in the State of Massa- 
chusetts having done me the honor of 
naming itself after me, and proposing to 
build a steeple to their meeting house if 1 
would give them a bell, I have advised the 
sparing themselves the expense of a steeple, 
for the present, and that they would accept 
of books instead of a bell—sense being pref- 
erable to sound.” Eighty-eight of the orig- 
inal 116 volumes sent by Franklin still re- 
main in the library of Franklin, Mass. 


The Descent of Straw Hats 


The straw hat seemingly takes its place 
as one of the earliest concomitants of hu- 
man civilization. No doubt Pharaoh and 
all his line contrived some sort of head- 
covering from the reeds of the Nile to wear 
while slaving on the pyramids in the broil- 
ing sands under the Egyptian sun. Straw 
plaiting seems to have been known when 
civilization first began, for no pictures, 
either ancient or modern, fail to show the 
infant stowed in a snug encradling basket. 

Authentic references to straw hats occur 
in the records of only a little later period. 
Antigone, daughter of Oedipus, in the 
Greek tragedy of the Periclean age, is de- 
scribed as wearing a straw hat while riding 
a mule to meet her father. The ancient 
Romans, taking the world-traversing roads, 
are recorded as having included in their 
traveling wardrobe a “petasus” defined as 
a hat of pliant materials which could be 
bent down on all sides. It is thought prob- 
able that the people of our southern cli- 
mates inherited the sombrero from this 
style. 

The Roman and Greek hats, the latter 
being known as “kausia” and described 
as being made of bast and straw, were 
worn by both men and woman. An ancient 
statue of the Greek god of Mercury, now 
in the Vatican, shows that celestial official 
wearing a hat of fine plaited straw. Also 
ancient vase pictures and coin engravings 
show Hera, the Roman Juno, wearing a 

“stephanos,” a head-covering like an in- 
verted peach basket of fine straw. 

Coming down through the ages we find 
that an Elizabethan chronicler noted that 
Sir John Folstoffe, departing from this 
earth, left a “strawen hattes.” The straw 
hat worn by the author of the “Faerie 
Queen” is still on exhibition in a historic 
English collection. Also, in “The Tempest” 
Shakespeare gayly exhorts his “sunburnt 
sicklemen” to don their rye-straw hats. 
However, the straw hat industry was not 
introduced into the British Isles until 1552 
when Mary, Queen of the Scots, brought 
straw plaiters from France to teach her 
subjects the new handicraft. 

From the petasus of the Romans, the 
straw hat plaiting skill of Italy seems to 
have carried in a long continuous line to 
the straw braid industry of Tuscany and 
Milan, known today for the fine braids used 
in hats for men and women. China and 
Japan have been weaving straw and bam- 
boo from time immemorial and have al- 
ways held a considerable corner in the 
world’s straw hat market. Panamas came 
from the hands of native weavers of South 
America, chiefly Ecuador, Colombia and 
Peru. It is said that the first panama hat 
was made in 1629 by an Ecuadorian, Fran- 
cisco Delgado. 

The beginning of straw hat making in 





America came comparatively late. The first 
American straw hat was a lady’s bonnet. 
In June 1789, 12-year-old Betsey Metcalf, 
of Providence, R. I. set her heart on 
wearing a hat like the English-imported 
display in the town milliner’s window. 
Without directions or pattern, she finally 
succeeded in making a seven-strand straw 
braid from oat straw mowed by her father 
on his farm. The bonnet with ribbon in 
it and lined with pink satin was very much 
admired and hundreds came to see it. This 
simple little bonnet is also said to have 
laid the foundation for what has become 
one of the leading American industries, 
which is claimed to be worth $20,000,000 
annually. 


A Remarkable “Action” Picture 


This is “Kid” Gleason of the Chicago 
White Sox. Apparently Kid is due for an 
exceedingly painful wallop square on the 
nose. In reality, however, the horsehide 
never touched him at all. Instead he gave it 
a mighty swat with the bat and sent it 
hurtling back across the field. 

Although the sketch is from a picture 





Did It Soak Him on the Nose? 


that was made with a regulation camera 
and properly belongs in the “still photo- 
graph” class, it is an exceptional “motion” 
picture. In the first place it shows the ball 
in-flight a fraction of a second before it 
was hit by the bat. In the second place 
you can almost see Kid Gleason’s sinewy 
muscles contracting for the drive and the 
bat moving, lightning-like, in a glittering 
arc toward the ball. In the third place the 
picture is well calculated to move one to 
pity and sympathy for Gleason’s nose until 
he studies it a little and discovers that the 
ball is going just right for him to “land on 
it” and not for it to land on his “beezer.” 

To be a successful ball player a man must 
have a body in the pink of physical condi- 
tion. His brain must be alert, his eye quick, 
his nerves electrical and all his senses 
acute. All these qualities must be combined 
with the expert knowledge that comes with 
long experience and practice to make a good 
batter, a good pitcher or catcher or a good 
player in any other position. The qualities 
that make for success on the diamond are 
essentially the same as those requisite for 
success in other fields, That doubtless ex- 
plains why good ball players usually suc- 
ceed when they finally retire and enter 
business. 


A Mysterious Trick 

Here is something that will puzzle the 
wisest heads to explain, and if you work it 
on your friends they will conclude that you 
must be a real wizard. Have someone take 
an even number of coins or other articles 
in. one hand and an odd number in the 
other, not letting you know which is which. 
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You are then to tell which hand contains 
the even, and which the odd number, Yoy 
simply get the person to mentally multiply 
the number in his right hand by 3 and that 
in his left hand by 2, and to add the prod- 
ucts and tell you whether the sum is even 
or odd. If it is even, the even number js 
in the right hand, and if odd, it is in the 
left. 

For example: he puts two coins in his left 
hand and three in his right. You have him 
multiply the number in his right hand by 
3, that in his left by 2, and add the products, 
thus: 3 times 3 is 9 and 2 times 2 is 4, 
making 13. He tells you that the sum 
(13) is odd, and you therefore know that 
the even number is in the left hand. Had the 
two coins been in the right hand and the 
three in the left, the operation would have 
been 2 times 3 added to 3 times 2 makes 12, 
and this number being even would show 
that the even number was in the right hand, 


Of course this trick depends upon a math. 
ematical principle, and if your friend per- 
forms the operation right you cannot help 
getting the true answer. Multiplying the 
number in the left hand by 2 must always 
bring an even number as the product, while 
multiplying the number in the right hand 
by 3 brings an even or odd product accord- 
ing to whether the number in the hand is 
even or odd. Hence when the even number 
is placed in the right hand the sum of the 
products must necessarily be even, and 
when in the left, odd. A well known public 
official some years ago lost a considerable 
sum of money betting against a trick simi- 
lar to this, and he did not see through it 
till long after he and his cash were parted. 
Any person, however, who is foolish enough 
to bet on another man’s game deserves 
to lose. 


Curious Ways of the Spider 


At this season of the year you often see a 
spider dragging a round ball the size of a 
pea or larger around after it. Perhaps you 
have wondered what it was. If you have 
studied the very interesting life of the 
spider of course you know that this is its 
egg-sac. In this sac are a large number of 
eggs. When they hatch out, the little spi- 
ders often get to fighting with one another; 
the weaker ones get killed and are devoured 
by their brothers and sisters. This seems 
cruel, but it works in with the ways of 
Providence, for in this way the strongest 
spiders survive. 

After the baby spiders come out of the 
sac they sometimes climb up on their moth- 
er’s back and are carried around by her 
until they get accustomed to the world. 
Spiders are very fierce creatures for their 
size. They will fight insects much larger 
than themselves, and those they can’t catch 
in any other way they entrap by means of 
their webs ete. When they bite they inject 
a kind of poison into the wound which set- 
tles their prey. Scientists as a rule declare 
that no spider’s bite is dangerous to man, 
but there are plenty of cases on record 
where such bites have proved very serious. 

There are some species of spiders which 
are so fleet-footed that they do not have to 
depend on webs to catch their victims; 
these are very strong and large and resem- 
ble tarantulas. It is most interesting to 
study the way a spinning spider goes about 
building her web. The gummy fluid which 
makes the web is secreted by over a thou- 
sand mictoscdpic glands, and the gossamer 
filaments from all these glands are spun 
together to make a single thread, which is 
itself so fine as to be almost invisible to 
our eyes unless it has dew on it. Silk made 
from spider web is as light as fairy silk. 

The spider after selecting a good situa- 
tion for the web spins an irregular frame- 
work from one point of support to another, 
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This is one of the newest sports in Paris. 
Racing on these novel rollers usually draws 
large crowds to the turf programs. The wheels 
work something like the roller skate, but are 
much more difficult to control. 





round the margin. Next she runs a number 
of threads across, all meeting in the center 
like the radii of a circle, Then she runs 
some stay-lines round the web to hold it 
temporarily together; these threads are 
not sticky, and they are destroyed after the 
web is all finished. 

For the last operation the spider starts 
at the center and spins a web in a spiral 
form round and round the web till she 
reaches the margin, and as this web is 
sticky it adheres to the other webs at every 
joint, thus making a strong job. 

[he spiders have long had “woman’s 
rights.” The females run things and do all 
the work. The males don’t amount to any- 
thing, and, being smaller than the females 
and not so strong, they have to look sharp 
not to be eaten up, for the mother spider 
likes nothing better than a juicy male spi- 
der for dinner. 


Fallacy of Voodoo Superstitions 

Voodooism is still practiced in America. 
Many superstitious Negroes continue to put 
their faith in witch doctors and “conjurs.” 
This is a silly practice which had its origin 
among the savage blacks of Africa. One 
tribal custom that is still followed out is to 
consult the neighborhood witch doctor be- 
fore taking any important step—even mar- 
riage or changing one’s abode. The varied 

ssortment of “conjurs” that this important 
personage has at his disposal range from 
warding off disaster to putting the “evil 
eye” on an enemy, ” 

The witch doctor is also the love doctor. 
Ignorant Negroes consult him in affairs of 
the heart as well as of the pocket-book. He 
is believed to be able to charm their “lady 
loves” and put the “kibosh” on hated rivals. 
fhis flight of fancy is supposed to be ac- 
complished by the working of charms gen- 
erally worn suspended about the neck. The 
variety is unlimited—small glass bottles 
containing bits of calico, corks, bits of 

iells and glass, coins with holes in them, 
and even the traditional rabbit’s foot—one 
or all are held sacred and believed able to 
exert a desired influence. 

Superstitious people are willing to pay 

id money for this trash. One colored 
man in Washington consulted his witch 
doctor prior to a razor duel. He was given 
a small bottle with elaborate instructions 
to go to a certain river in the dark and toss 
the object in—then he would be impervious 
to bodily harm, He paid $3 for the conjur 
but his rival carved his initial on him just 
the same. 

If one wishes to dispose of an enemy all 
he has to do is to pass over hard-earned 
money to the sorcerer for instructions re- 
lating to the “death potion.” To begin 
with, all that is necessary is to obtain a sec- 
tion of skin, no matter how small it is, 
trom the person to be disposed of. (Usu- 
ally this stage of the conjuring brings dis- 
astrous results, for no enemy is willing to 
part with even a bit of his hide, especially 
if he knows for what purpose it is intend- 
ed.) A bit of the intended victim’s hair 
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must also be obtained and immersed in 
blood drawn from the arm of the applicant. 
Then the tail of an alley rat must be pro- 
duced; a house rodent won’t do. This arti- 
cle is daintily steeped in tea leaves and 
the contents poured in a bottle and the 
same placed under the steps of the rival’s 
house. The “evil eye” will do the rest, ac- 
cording to the adviser. 

Graveyard dust is also held to be a 
lucky article to carry about, but its pro- 
curement from a burying ground at mid- 
night holds no attraction for the supersti- 
tious Negro. But of all the lucky charms 
the best known and most popular is the 
rabbit’s foot. Mind you, it is the left hind 
leg of the bunny, and none of his other 
pedal extremities will do. If anyone is 
fortunate enough to secure a rabbit frolick- 
ing over the new-made.grave of a suicide 
while a clock is striking midnight—well, 
according to voodoo doctors, hé need have 
no fear in love or war. 


Ninepins 700 Years Old 


According to Dr. Ebstein, German scien- 
tist, the first trace of the game of nine- 
pins was discovered in an old chronicle 
of Paderbon, Prussia. Paderbon is the 
seat of the Episcopal church of Westphalia 
province, and here some 700 ‘years ago the 
ecclesiastics invented the game, which they 
played during the Lenten season. They put 
up nine wooden pins at which they threw 
balls. These balls they called “heathen.” 
At first only three balls were used but 
later the number was increased until, as at 
present, 17 balls were used. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish solutions to 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


No. 227. How long would a piece of car- 
pet a yard wide have to be to just reach 
diagonally across a room 16 by 20 feet, so 
that the corners of the carpet just touch 
the sides of the room? Ans. to 226.— 
$7360.05 ; B, $3552.52 and C, $3807.53. 
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Kinds of TRON, WOOD and WIRE PUZ.- 
RE Leader and Illustrated List 10 cents. 
TERN PUZZLE WORKS, St.Paul, Minn, 


> 
make ’em laugh! 
Learn the mystifying stunt “7,000 Jokes.” Instructions, etc. 25c. 


F. JACK PANSY, 157 East 47th, NEW YORK 
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Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
a c fur-bearing animals, in | 
9p numbers, with my New, Fold 
ing, Galvanized Wire Mesh Traps. They catch 
like a fly-trap catches flies. one in all oa and 
durable. Write t for Descriptive p2e. List, and my 
Free booklet on best baits for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept.134, Lebanon, Mo. 
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THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


<“SAY! JOHNNY!" 


(Or Eddie, Charlie or Frank!) 


If you're a “‘go-getter”’ we have 
an offer to make that will put 
money in Fed oy pocket every day, or 
\ every week—good, clean money that 
\_ you will earn by doing just a little 
work for us that both your father and 
| mother will approve. The first boy in each locality 
to qualify will have the preference. No money 
wanted. No premiums to earn. Just good pay for 
“os you yp man - help in your doing of it. 

it down and write—right now— we 
the particulars. A postal will do. 35 ss 


THE PATHFINDER DESK 25. WASHINGTON, DE. 























Learn to Play the Latest Jazz 


at Home — 


this New Easy Way \ 


All the irksome, fatiguing and tedious 
work usually attached tolearning mu- 
sic ha. been eliminated by this new 
fascinating method. You learn by 
note. Mail coupon for free booklet 
explaining this amazing method. 
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Why waste valuable hours—that run into 
years—practicing tiresome scales when you 
can learn music by notes in a -_= ae 
that is real fun? Regardless of what iS 3 : 
musical instrument you wish to play | Play By Note ee en ee — & b ge B  - 
you can learn to play melodies on it in | Piano below. With {i you also receive an ac- 
a few months. Over 300,000 persons }0rgan tal {il i “of soy sy print-end- 
have used this method. You get a knowl- | Violin tual ilustretion of the easy print. 
edge of music as it should be known. | Drums and Se ee eee ee A poaramt cs 
No trick or stunt way. The only real aa course. Mall the coupon AY. 
way—by remembering notes and master- | enor Banjo U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ing finger control. Practice is essential | Saxophone 1066 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
of course—but you begin to play mel- Mandolin TTttteteeecseee a ePaee eee a 
odies almost from the start. he whole | Clarinet U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
course is presented in such a graphic ‘poke 1066 Brunswick Building, New York City 
way that even a child can understand Cornet Please send me your free book, ‘“Music Lessons 
it. Not a minute is lost in unnecessary | Harmony and | in Your Own Home,” with the folder illustrating 
detail. And you learn at home without Composition your easy print-and-picture method, also full par- 
a teacher—as fast or slow as you wish. |.Sight Singing} ticulars of your special short-time offer. I am 
You then pl from the same kind of — interested in the following course— © 

o u 
notes that aré,used by our great must- | Hevtian geal occ ccacecsecveussensepeeeoee 
cents—and the price includes the music. | piceois (Name of Instrument or Course) 
Harp 

FREE Book Explains New Method | trombone | | 8 se - Gpicscs “irtie  Wistniy) 7°07 : 

“Music Lessons in Your Own Home” |Speeeh Culture |p sscssg oo ecccceeceseeseesceeteees 
tells you all about this successful new | cinger Control] 
method in music. MBE is cadveniacsdosatensséesas ere 
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Womens Nevesettes 


Exhibit Mrs, Coolidge Rose. A new yel- 
low rose originated by F. R. Pierson, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has been named in honor 
of Mrs. Coolidge. It was exhibited publicly 
for the first time at the spring flower show 
of the American Iris Society at Washington. 











Women Democrats Frame Planks. The 
Women’s Democratic Union, at its meéting 
at New York, decided to submit to the Dem- 
ocratic national committee for incorpora- 
tion as planks in the party platform de- 
mands for legislation on public health, 
child labor and general welfare, housing, 
economic co-operation, women in industry, 
marketing, distribution, prison reform and 
conservation of national resources. 





Long Horseback Ride. Miss Gwendolen 
Lazier, 19 years old, of Belleville, Canada, 
rode horseback all the way from her home 
to Washington to extend a special invita- 
tion to President Coolidge to be present at 
the 140th anniversary celebration of the 
Canadian town. Chief Justice Taft and Sir 
Esme Howard, British ambassador, were 
also invited. 


Can’t Control Wife’s Bob. Judge Burke 
of Chicago ruled that a husband has no 
authority to dictate the style of his wife’s 
haircut. Jennie Silverman complained that 
her husband disapproved of her bobbed hair 
so much that he struck her. “She’s 32 
years old and ought to know better,” ex- 
plained the husband. “Times have chang- 
ed,” remarked the judge. 

Short Skirts to Return? Paris agents of 
the Associated Dress Industries of Amer- 
ica report that short skirts will be back 
again next fall. Skirts 12 to 14 inches from 
the ground are sponsored by the leading 
style creators of Paris. 





Girl with Baby Holds up Bank. The spec- 
tacular career of New York’s bobbed-haired 
bandit has had an unfortunate effect on 
others. Swayed by the story, Norma An- 
derson, 18, of Peoria, Ill., with a revolver 
in either hand and her baby toddling by 
her side, held up the Stenburg bank at 
Farmington. The cashier handed her $1000 
in cash. She then forced a taxicab driver 
to drive her away but she was later arrested. 


Tax Nuns’ Home. Church property is 
supposed to be exempt from taxation but 
the New Jersey supreme court has upheld 
an assessment of $20,000 for 1923 against 
property of the Sisters of the Order of St. 
Dominic at Sea Isle City. The fact that 
members of the order spend their vaca- 
tions at the heme and pay weekly sums 
for board removes the charity exemption 
basis, the court ruled. 





An Unpleasant Experience. Mrs. J. E. 
Wright and Miss Stella Martin, of Florence 
Ariz., had just baptized William B. Ward, 
condemned murderer, when in a moment of 
frenzy he seized both and tried to hold them 
in his cell until granted his freedom. In the 
struggle Mrs. Wright was stabbed with an 
ice pick. Ward was later beaten by other 
convicts. He is sentenced to hang. 


Women Still New at Politics. Women are 
still too new at politics to be entrusted with 
high public office, according to Mrs. Emily 
N. Blair, vice-chairman of the Democratic 
national committee. “To put a woman, un- 
used to political and public life, in an office 
that requires a thorough knowledge of is- 
sues and the technique of statesmanship is 
to hinder rather than help women’s prog- 
ress,” she maintains. “It is more loyal to 
the country for women to vote for a man 
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who has proved his caliber and stands for 
definite principles than for a woman who 
has nothing to recommend her but her will- 
ingness to serve.” There are two types of 
women in politics, she explains. “One is 
merely the unconscious tool of a group of 
men who have decided that an office should 
be given to a woman, whom they select re- 
gardless of qualifications. The other is 
the woman who works up through the ranks 
just as all the real leaders of men have 
done, starting locally, then gradually work- 
ing up to state and national politics and 
building up a following as she goes.” 


Still Swims at 70. Mrs. Anna Bohm is 70 
years old but she is one of the best swim- 
mers in the Berlin Woman’s Swimming 
Club. She has won many medals in the 
last 50 years. 





Suggests Code of Ethics. When two 
neighbors were brought before him be- 
cause their squabbles disturbed the peace 
of the neighborhood. Magistrate Kochen- 
dorfer of New York would listen to neither 
side of the case. Instead, he sent the wom- 


I Have Found Out 
How to Get Rid of 
Superfluous Hair 
—at Once 


I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy growth of hair on my 
face and 
lip. I had 
tried ev- 
ery sort 
of depila- 
tory and 
electrolysis 
and even a 
razor. But I 
f couldn’t get rid 
of it. 

Then I made 
a wonderful 
discovery. I 
found a simple 
method by 
which I re- 
moved the hair 
at once and 
most wonderful 
oe ber ee it 

. keeps the. hair 
So removed. My 
Se face - “agg as 
=> smoo as a 

Sx baby’s, not only 
freefromsuper- 
fluous hair 
but fro 
— an 

lemishes. 

I have ex- 
lained this 
iscovery to 

thousands of women who have had 
the same experience with it that I 
had and I will explain it to-you if you 
also have superfiuous hair. It isn’t 
like anything you have ever used. It 
is not a powder, paste, wax or liquid, 
not arazor, not electricity. It causes 
no itching or burning and leaves no 
scars. As easy to use as your comb 
or brush. 


Send for Free Book 
A book that tells just how this 
wonderful method gets rid of super- 



























fluous hair is free upon request. 
Don’t send a penny — just a letter or 
tcard. Address Annette Lanzette, 


pt. 1037 Care Hygienic Labora- 
tories, 204 S. Peoria St., Chicago, IL 
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4688-4789—-A Practical Costume.—Blouse 4688, 6 Sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Knickers 
4789, 7 Sizes: 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches wais 
measure, with corresponding hip measure, 35, 37, 39, iL 
43, 45 and 47 inches. Costume for a medium size requires 
5% yards of 32 inch material. TWO separate patterns, 
15e FOR EACH pattern. 

4778—A Jaunty Model.—4 Sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 » 

A 16 year size requires 4% yards of 32 inch material for 
the skirt and jacket, and 1% yards for the waist. With 
short sleeves 1% yards are required. Price 15 cents : 

4773—Ladies’ Dress.—7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 16 
and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires ‘% 
yards of 40 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4584—A Pretty Apron.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medi 


38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches 
measure. A Medium size requires 4% yards of 27 incl 
material. Price 15 cents. 


4180—A Pretty Frock.—4 Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medi 
38-40; Large, 42-44; Extra Large, 46-48 inches : 
measure. A Medium size requires 4% yards of 27 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

4779—Girls’ Dress.—4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 ye 
A 10 year size requires 2% yards of 32 inch materia 
Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number .......... Size .... Number .........-. Size . 
Number ...000.4é BAS0. 2.6 co TIGMBEP. 50s ccceess Size 


Do not order other patterns on this coupon. $e 
Be sure to giveenumber and size of patterns wanted anv 
write your fame and address on lines below. Send order? 


for pattern to Pathfinder. Washington, D. C. 
WMG. dn vices es dicho iadebiccpecccccoustWegeeteatace 
BR, Te ORR ied g cn titdas opddcccdssctvesadsciesosaqeececacess 


beds osccns Strate... crccece: 
FASHION BOOK NOTICE . 
Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER 1924 BOOK OF FASHIONS, show: 
ing color plates, and containing 500 designs of Ladies 
Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a CONCISE and COM- 
PREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESSMAKING, ALSv 
SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 ©! 
the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home 
dressmaker. 
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The armadillo is an animal, 
whose body and head are incased in bony plates 


varying in size, 


or shells. They burrow in the ground, seldom 
coming out, except at night. If they are at- 
tacked some species are able to curl up, pre- 
senting their armor on all sides and giving the 
appearance of a ball. They are ali confined 
to South and tropical America except tnis 
species, the _peba, which is found as far north 
as Texas. Their flesh is good food, and their 
shells are used to make ornamental baskets, 
the tails being used for the basket handles. 
This picture, showing a mother armadillo with 
her young, was taken at Comfort, Tex., the 
center of the armadillo basket industry. 





en home with the following code of ethics: 
“Mind your own business. When you hear 
anything wrong about another woman cover 
it up. Make it your business to say a kind 
word about the women you know. Respect 
your own sex.” “Remember,” he observed 
n partfhg, “woman is woman’s worst en- 
emy. . 





74, Makes 8000 Mile Auto Trip. Seventy 
ago Mrs. A. N. Gilbert crossed the 
ntinent in a covered wagon. She ac- 
companied her father during the gold rush. 
\t the age of 74 she has recrossed the coun- 
this time by auto. She was accom- 
panied by her daughter, Mrs. O. B. Schuck- 
The trip was made from Salem, Ore., 
New Yorw, a distance of 8000 miles. Mrs. 
Gilbert said she enjoyed the return trip 
more than the other. 


years 


trv. 





Mrs. Whitney Honored. Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, who sculptured the large 
bronze equestrian statue of Buffalo Bill 
which will be unveiled at the Cody (Wyo- 
ming) entrance to Yellowstone park July 4, 
received the “Award of Honor” from 
the French government. The statue is the 
largest ever made by a woman sculptor. 


has 





Woolworth’s Widow Dies. 
Woolworth, widow of F. W. 
five-and-10-cent-store fame, 
home at Glen Cove, N. Y. 
old. Though she made no will she left an 

tate valued at $57,000,000. The Wool- 
worth building, highest office building in 
the world, was sold before her death. 


Women Favor World Court. The Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs adopted a 
resolution favoring the entrance of the 
United States in a permanent court of in- 


Mrs. Jessie C. 
Woolworth of 
died at her 
She was 69 years 





ternational justice. The women also voted 
to support the 18th amendment. 

Echo of the Streeter Case. The days 
when “Capt.” George Streeter held sway 


over his self-styled “Deestrict of Lake 
Michigan” were recalled at Chicago when 
“Ma” Streeter, his widow, filed suit for 
*100,000,000 damages against the Chicago 
Title and Trust Co. Both Capt. and Mrs. 
Streeter resorted to firearms in asserting 
their claims to the made land. Mrs. Street- 


er now lives on a houseboat. 


A Hidden Clause. Buried in the 734 dry 
pages of the proposed tax law is a sen- 
tence to the effect that if a person has do- 
nated 90 per cent or more of income the 
first year that the law is effective and for 
each of the 10 preceding years, no tax may 
be levied. It was put there to make it pos- 
sible for Mother Catherine, head of a 
Roman Catholic sisterhood, to give her 
money to charity. Mother Catherine was 
once a Miss Drexel. Every year she gets 
a big share of the great fortune of the 
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Philadelphia Drexels. Being in the church, 
she cannot spend any of it so she uses it to 
provide homes for friendless girls. 


VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Greenville Piedmont—lIt’s a smart hus- 
band who knows whether or not to agree 
with his wife when she knocks her new hat, 








Toledo Blade—The honeymoon is over 
when the groom’s six pairs of wedding 
socks need darning. 


Buffalo Commercial—Correctly speaking, 
it’s no longer barber shop. Bobber shop, 
if you please! 





Winton Vindicator—A woman is as old 
as the song she hums. 





Asheville Times—The appropriate thing 
to embroider on a guest towel is “Hands 
Off!” 


Toledo Blade—Women display more 
backbone than men, says a psychologist. 
Anybody can see that. 








Spartanburg Sun—Does a woman walk 
that way because she has corns, or does she 
have corns because she walks that way? 


Toledo Blade—The woman who kisses a 
dog should be reported to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 





THE EMPRESS’S PEARLS 


The curious story was recently recalled 
of the strange disappearance of Empress 
Elizabeth’s valuable pearl necklace, which 
had been given her by her husband Em- 
peror Franz Joseph of Austria. It appears 
that about the year 1895 the empress had 
the idea that her pearls were losing their 
color, so she consulted various experts on 
the subject, among whom was an old Jew 
who suggested that the only means of re- 
storing life to the precious jewels was to 
keep them soaked in water for a few 
months. 

The empress hesitated for a long time 
before following the advice and only de- 
cided to do so in May, 1899, when she en- 
trusted the necklace to a monk in Corfu, 
where she went to stay from time to time in 
the beautiful Achilleion. The monk, as- 
sisted by a Greek fisherman, whose name is 
unknown, put the necklace in a cave of 
-ocks under the palace, and let it remain 
there for six months. In the course of the 
month of August the monk disappeared 
mysteriously leaving the little that he pos- 
sessed to a woman who died a few days 
after, In the month of September the em- 
press was assassinated in Geneva by the 
anarchist Luccheni, and in November the 
Greek fisherman was drowned at sea. It is 
said that there is one inhabitant of Corfu 
who knows the secret, but meanwhile noth- 
ing has ever beep heard of the monk or 
the pearls, which some people think are still 
hidden in the cave of rocks.—Dayton News. 


Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. You walk, play, dance in com- 
fort. No more nagging foot pains; no dan- 
gerous applications of acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 


Absorbs all hard growths without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. 
Big spool, 60 square inches, last most 
families year or more. Send $1 and if 
not satisfied after trying, get full refund. 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY 
BoxP 


Ladies Wanted « 


stamp. DR, BLAIR LABORATORIES, 105, 


















verywhere. Easy 

spare time work. Big 
pay. Particulars for 
Va. 


Free to Women tse ncn. nemeace 


®. Enclose stamp for posaks: 








Burlington, Vt. | 








Free w Trial Bottle 


Try it first, prove 
the way to restore 


GrayHair® 


You are right to be skeptical in regard to 
any preparation offered to restore gray hair. 
So many can’t do the work—so many only fur- 
ther disfigure your hair. 

A trial on one ldck of hair is your safeguard, 
and this I offer free. Accept this offer and 
prove for yourself that your gray hair can be 
restored safely, easily and surely. 

I perfected my Restorer many years ago to 
bring back the original color to my own gray 
hair, and since hundreds of thousands of gray 
haired people have used it. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid, clean as water and as pleasant to 
use. No greasy sediment, nothing to wash or 
rub off. Restored color even and natural in all 
lights. Results just as satisfactory when hair 
has been bleached or otherwise discolored. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Send today for the absolutely Free Trial 
package, which contains a trial bottle of my 
Restorer and full instructions for making the 
convincing “single lock’’ test. Indicate color of 
hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock of your 
hair in your letter. 

Please print your name and address* “""“t 

y MARY T. GOLDMAN 

TRIAL 168-H Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

O98 Please send your patented Free Trial Out- 
fit. X shows color ofhair. Black dark 











i brown..... medium brown..... auburn (dark red)..... 
i light brown.... light auburn ‘Gight red).... blonde.... 
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BAI LEY’S - 
| Rubber Tooth Brush 


for tender gums 


BAILEY'S RJBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 





ll 


Outlasts a dozen bristle brushes. Cleans teeth 

effectually massages gums. Easily cleaned a 

sterilized. Handle is sanitary white artificial 

horn. Men's size 60c. Ladies’ size 50c, postpaid. 
Dept. A-4 

Cc. J. BAILEY CO., 88 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. 


ASTHMA 


—-FREE TREATMENT 


Get quick relief, then tell others. Every 

sufferer from distress!ng paroxysms write 

today for absolutely FREE treatment 
“— GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA COM- 
“en 7 POUND as recommended by leading medi- 
+e cal works and prominent physicians for 
many years. Originated in 1868 by Dr. J. 
H. Guild, Specialist in Asthma and Kid- 
ney trouble. Authoritative treatise on 
asthma included, free. 


3.H. GUILD CO., Box 20, RUPERT, VT. 
Regular packages 25 cents and $1.00 at druggists 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 


FREE! Write today for my FREE BOOKLET 


“‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how & 

cured myself after being afflicted 16 years. 
$1000 Cash says | can clear your skin of the above blemishes, 
E.S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


OF YOUR F A 4 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when- 
reduced”’ offer. I have successfully reduced 
thousands of persons, often at the rate of a 
pound a day, without diet or exercise. Let me 
send you proof at my expense. 


DR. R. N or np velag my afd og 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avo., N. Y.. Ww 
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Both Sides of the Crow Question 


In our May 10th issue we told about a 
crow-killing contest proposed by the Du 
Pont powder company that had been call- 
ed off as a result of agitation among hu- 
mane societies and other interested \per- 
sons in various states. Since then we have 
received many letters from readers dis- 
cussing both sides of the crow question. 

“About thé only thing a crow does is to 
pull up lots of young corn and wheat, kill 
and eat young chickens and destroy the 
nests of many useful birds by eating their 
young and their eggs,” writes J. H. Valen- 
tine, of Greenfield, Ill. “They are good 
disease-carriers, especially hog and cattle 
diseases. They will eat a cholera hog here, 
fly a mile or so away and light in a cholera- 








Policeman, after the accident—Madam, 
why did you drive your auto into this loco- 
motive when it was standing right on the 
crossing. 

Madam—I blew my horn for it to get out 
of the way, but it paid no attention to 
me, I think it is a shame the way our 
railroads are run. 





free hog lot to finish off their meal with 
high priced corn.” Mr. Valentine ques- 
tions the wisdom of the law protecting 
rabbits and squirrels except during the 
hunting season. “Both of these rodents,” 
he says, “carry disease from one farm to 
another, and the law requires valuable ani- 
mals to be destroyed from contagious dis- 
eases often contracted in that way.” 

W. F. Smith, of Alice, Ohio, takes the 
same view. He calls our attention to a 
letter in the National Stockman and Farm- 
er which relates: “From the man on the 
swivel chair the crow does not steal the 
turkey, duck, goose and guinea eggs as 
fast as laid in the place where these birds 
usually lay their eggs on the farm. Nor 
does the crow slip up to the coop. and 
daily carry away one or more little chicks 
for the governor of a state, but I have seen 
the rascal do this many times. I have seen 
him take the eggs out of the nests of many 
of our song birds and drop the shells in 
his flight or from a tree on which he 
alighted. I have seen the crow clean out 
many nests of fledgling song birds. I 
have seen him pull corn plant after plant 
along the row until his craw was filled. 
I have seen him despoil the meadow lark’s 
nest both of the eggs and the fledglings. I 
never saw him befriend the farmer but 
when the farmer plows out the grubs he 
will lazily follow and pick them up. Never 
did I see him dig for grubs as he did for 
my corn in the field. The crow is an un- 
mitigated thief and robber and an im- 
placable enemy of the farmer in many 
ways. I have seen crows steal wagon loads 
of corn from the ear out of the farmer’s 
field. The man who calls those robbers 
our friends is an ignoramus or worse.” 

Among those who support the govern- 


Around the Home 











ment’s contention that the crow is a friend 
of the farmer rather than his enemy is 
Miss Ethel McCollister, of Mechanic Falls, 
Me. Claiming that Maine took the lead in 
protesting against the crow-shooting con- 
test, she relates: “As for the destructive- 
ness of crows, we live in a place where 
crows are quite numerous, and have never 
found them troublesome. Why don’t the 
du Pont company, if they must find some 
means of disposing of their surplus out- 
put until the next war comes along, try a 
rat or a mouse shooting contest? It is 
safe to assume that no-one would protest 
against that kind of contest, and it is 
much more sporty. Surely the crow has 
more right to exist, even if he does steal 
a little corn some times, than a rat has 
who will bring disease into the home, steal 
young chickens, and fresh eggs, when he 
can get them. I’ve no doubt they will do 
other things as bad, but I mention only 
those things with which we have had ex- 
perience since coming to live on the farm— 
and that wasn’t yesterday. All farmers 
rave about the hawk; it is true that they, 
like the rat, will carry off young chicks 
and never stop to ask whether it is a 
scrub bird worth a quarter, or a blooded 
one worth a hundred dollars; but they 
won’t touch eggs, perhaps because they 
can’t get at them, but the rat can, and does, 
And the crow does neither.” 


Harmless Sulphur Bleaching of Foods 


The majority of people show a decided 
preference for dried fruits, cereals, sirups, 
canned cherries, peaches etc. that are white 
or pale in color. They like pure snow- 
white flour and colorless gelatin. The only 
way to obtain such products is to bleach 
them to get rid of the natural color. Sul- 
phur dioxid fumes, obtained by burning 
sulphur, is almost universally used for 
bleaching foods. Not only does such treat- 
ment get rid of the colors to a greater or 
less extent but it destroys germs and hbac- 
teria that might be injurious to the health 
of consumers or that might cause the prod- 
ucts to decay. But sulphite salts are inva- 
riably left in foods treated by sulphur diox- 
id and as these are poisonous federal and 
state laws have been passed limiting the 
amount of sulphite salts to definite mini- 
mum quantities. Heretofore getting rid of 
this taint has been a serious problem. Re- 
cently however a process has been devel- 
oped which does the work satisfactorily, 
leaving the products of the desired color 
but free from poisonous chemicals. In this 
process the sulphur-bleached products are 
treated with hydrogen peroxid in the pres- 
ence of ammonia, bicarbonate of soda or 
other alkali. This converts the sulphite into 
a sulphate which is harmless and also pro- 
motes bleaching. 








Something New for the Home 


One of the latest heat-retaining mate- 
rials for buildings is made from the fibers 
of pine and other coniferous trees. The 
new product, called “balsam-wool,” weighs 
less than half as much as balsa wood and 
one-fourth as much as cork. It is made 
from those products of the sawmill which 
are too small for commercial use. Slabs, 
trimmings, edgings etc. left after the logs 
have been cut into lumber are reduced to 
slivers not over half an inch long. The 
shreds are then boiled in an alkaline solu- 
tion to loosen the cementing material which 
binds the fibers together. 

Next the fibers are combed into a ma- 
chine known as the “beating-engine.” Then 
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DOCTOR DISCOVERS 
NEW RUPTURE REMEDY 


Akron, Ohio.—A prominent Ohio physician 
has discovered a wonderful new method, which 
is completely revolutionizing the treatment of 
rupture. This remedy is totally different from 
any other—no operation—no cutting, and noth. 
ing to “rub on.” Anyone can use it withou 
pain or danger and without losing an hour 
from work. 

Relief is felt almost immediately and 1 
covery is usually so rapid as to seem miracy- 
lous. Anyone who is ruptured may obtai 
full information regarding this remarkable 
discovery, by writing E. H. Scott, 501F Scott 
Bidg., Akron, Ohio, who will send interesting 
bookiet in plain sealed wrapper. 








tor bringing to a head 
Linsey’s Salve “rssfc.0% 
other so res { 

wounds. Its soothing effect is 5 astonishing, Mon Moneyback g 





H to wearer. Quick selle 


tee. Price 60c B. sey, P. Cleveland, Ohie 
Become our local salesmar 

-—« selling high-grade shoes t 

good commission. Experience not sogued, TANNERS SHOE 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 1002 C ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





SOAP AGENTS WANTED «:": 


products. Sample case furnished. Write for terms and particulars 
LINRO COMPANY, DEPT. 161 . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


q Free Auto. Selling Klean Rite 

Act Quick! $100 Weekly. New Washing Compound. No 
Rubbing. Sells fast. Quick Repeater. Premium Plan gets big 

ness. Samples Free. Bestever Products Co., 1944-W Irving Park, Chicago 

gathering evergreens, root { 


EARN $5 to $10 DA herbs, all or sparetime. We 


you. Book and prices free. BOTANICAL L, New Haven, Conn, 
















FURTHER RE REDUCTIONS 
without sacrifice of Hillpot -. om # 


25 
Ear Leghorns 33:75 i fs KE 
fee 78 3 
Mixed Chicks *. . 2:59 


be Send money be oa 
check or registered letter. Safe arrival of 
full count guaranteed within 1200 miles. 








"FARM & PRESIDE 


ischerished in nearly a million home 
for its sound, inspiring wholesome 
ness. No theory—No idle gossi; t 
real experiences of reali people. T 
ly subjects and problems whic! 
encounter daily are treated in each is 
sue by writers who are masters of their 
subjects, and who have met andcon 
quered the problems you are now « 
countering. As a part of our service 
to our readers we have arrange: to 
Pre FARM & FIRESIDE and THE 
INDER both one year for only 
$1. 10, with AMERICAN NEEDLE- 
WOMAN $1.35. Send your order to 


The Pathfinder Publishing Company, Washington. D.C. 














Mrs. Price’s Compound 
gives splendid results. 

I have used it for years. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and the names and 
—— addresses of five of your 
friends and receive Re- 
ceipt Booklet on canning with sample package of 
Compound. 


PRICE COMPOUND CoO, 
1605 Penn Ave. North pept.K. Minneapolis. Mino 


SELL FOR PURTELL! 


HELP WANTED AT ONCE. We need more sales 

agents. -Full or part time. Take orders for 

our guaranteed Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Hand- 

some free outfit. Pleasant work. Big casi 

earnings. Write for details. 

PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y 
“‘Nurserymen for two generations.’ 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY swich fo: c00h 2.205: 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 


FARM WANTED 202° 20%5,50" 00 














rice. R. A. MeNews, 37% Wilkinson Bidg., Omaha, Ne? 
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they pass through a fireproofing solution 
and are pressed until they hold only about 
40 per cent of moisture. After this they 
pass through a drier and are blown to 
fiber-hoods so designed that the stream of 
fibers is split to fan-shaped curtains which 
plow against a traveling wire screen. Be- 
fore striking this screen, however, they 
pass through an atmosphere of cement and 
each sticky fiber is cemented to its neigh- 
por upon landing. 

[his endless wire screen carries the 
laver of wet, sticky fibers through a drier 
and the fibrous product comes out at the 
other end in a continuous sheet six feet 
wide and three-fourths of an inch thick. 
The layer has no grain (as ordinary wood 
has) and the fibers project in all directions. 
This formation gives the product its light 
weight and makes it from three to 25 times 
heat-resistant than natural wood. 
Finally the sheet of fibers is passed between 
two sheets of tough craft paper, which is 
coated on the inside with a thin layer of 
hot water-resistant asphalt. Then it is 
wound into rolls and wrapped with heavy 
layers of water-proof paper. In this form 
it is ready for market and for the car- 
penter’s use for insulating walls and floors. 
It is said that the new material saves home- 
owners from 30 to 40 per cent in coal and 
contributes to the maintenance of com- 
fortable, healthy homes. 


more 


New Use for Old Crank Case Oil 


\{n excellent use has been suggested for 
the old oil drained from the crank cases of 
autos. This oil is heavy and makes an ef- 
fective mosquito exterminator. Mosquitoes 
breed in stagnant places where they lay 
their eggs which hatch in the spring. If the 
old oil is saved from time to time, when the 
crank case is drained for new oil to be put 
in, and spread over these stagnant places 
before the eggs hatch, your premises will 
likely be freed of all mosquitoes for the 
year. It is well, however, to continue the 
oil treatment at regular intervals during 
the summer months. 


Tobacco Hornworm Insecticide 


From the time when tobacco was first 
cultivated in the dark-tobacco regions of 
Tennessee and Kentucky it has been nec- 
essary to combat the hornworms in order 
to produce profitable crops. For many 
years the practice of removing them from 
the plants by hand was followed. Later 
paris green came into general use. Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 867, issued free by “Division 
of Publications, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.,” deals with the 
use of powdered arsenate of lead which has 
been found to be preferable to paris green 
in many respects. Full directions for its 
use under varying conditions are given. 





Build Garage Large Enough 

When building a garage for your auto 
make it large enough to allow plenty of 
room all around the car. If you don’t you 
may later regret it. The thing to do is to 
take the measurements of your car and 
add on sides and at end just as much space 
as you think you will need to move com- 
lortably about and to allow room for mak- 

{ repairs, keeping supplies etc. A small 
work-bench is a handy thing to have in the 
garage. Also you will find it useful to have 

veral shelves placed on the wall to hold 
tools, supplies ete. A window or two should 
be provided to give necessary light and air. 





THOSE PERENNIAL JOKES 
The Utica Globe prints an article by 
Oliver Herford the humorist headed “Old 
Jokes Are Best.” Herford goes on to say 
that good jokes improve with age and that 
“a story must have a good point to stand 
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the wear and tear of constant repetition 
which keeps it in circulation and makes an 
old story of it.” 

The joke of this matter is that right in 
the next column, alongside this article say- 
ing that “old jokes are best,” the Globe 
prints an old joke from the Pathfinder, 
entitled “Just House Moss.” This little 
story originated with the Pathfinder nearly 
15 years ago. It has been going the rounds 
ever since. It has been printed and re- 
printed by papers all over the world; it 
has been adopted as a stand-by “gag” by 
the vaudeville humorists; it has been told 
and re-told by the after-dinner orators 
and social funny men, as well as by “female 
entertainers.” 

Of course the “credit line” was long ago 
lost off of it and it no longer appears as 
a Pathfinder creation. One man tells it as 
happening in his home only “day before 
yesterday”; another attributes it to his 
“aunt,” while a third tells it as a smart 
saying of his little boy. 

An English comic paper gives a Cockney 
twist to it and locates it in London, and 
so on. But under whatever guise, it is the 
same old story, and, as Hereford says, it 
would not be an old story unless it was 
a good one. 

Now that you have heard so much about 
it you will want to know what it is of 
course. You have probably heard it before; 
maybe you have been telling it yourself, 
as something that you could “vouch for, 
because you knew the people.” Here it is, 
in the original Pathfinder version: 

A Washington housewife employs a Ne- 
gro servant girl, who sweeps and dusts on 
the theory that you don’t have to worry 
about the dirt you don’t happen to see. The 
other day her mistress was making an in- 
spection of a bedroom which the girl had 
just cleaned up in preparation for an ex- 
pected guest who was known to be very 
fastidious. 

The housewife looked under the bed and 
saw there a very visible deposit of fuzz and 
dust. Calling the girl to the spot, she 
pointed this deposit out to her and asked, 
“What do you call that, Pearline?” 

“What does I call dat?” asked the shifty 
maiden, in the effort to gain time. “Why, 
don’t you-all know what dat is? Dat ain’t 
dirt. It’s house moss, ma’am; yas’m—dat’s 
jes’ house moss.” 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
They helped every one his neighbor; and 
every one said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.—Isaiah 41:6. 








Your shoes feel easy if you use 


Allen’s Foot:Ease 


It stops the pain of Corns and Bunions and 
you can walk all day in ease and comfort. 
Nothing gives such sure relief to hot, tired, 
aching, inflamed or swollen feet, blisters or 
calluses. A little Allen’s Foot=Ease sprin- 
kled in each shoe in the morning gives you 
a day of restful ease; you forget about 
tight shoes and become unconscious of 
your feet. People who use it say they have 
solved their foot troubles and walk or 
dance in comfort. 

For FREE sample and a Foot=Ease Walk- 
ing Doll, address 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 








prices. 
P. A. STARCK PIANO CO., 406 Starck Bldg., Chicage 

















Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 





Widely Known Scientist Discovers 


Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are one of the most dangerous and 
annoying things with which folks have to con- 
tend. Now, through the discovery of E. R. 
Alexander, widely known scientist, you can rid 
your house and barns and livestock of these 
pests almost instantly, and with no trouble at 
all. This discovery is in the form of an organic 
chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar pests, 
Such as chiggers, mosquitoes and moths, 





This new discovery, which is called Alexan- 
der’s Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it 
kills flies like magic, farm animals and human 
beings are not affected by it at all. In addition 
to killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong 
repellant. Flies will not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used, Rid- 
O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows and 
horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold 
harm to, these animals. 


As a special introductory offer Dr. Alexander is giving 
a regular $1.00 sprayer free with each $1.25 order for 
Rid-O-Fly. Send name and address today to the Alexan- 
der Laboratories, 1569 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., 
enclosing only $1.25 (check or m. 0.). Or, if you prefer, 
you can pay the postman $1.25 plus a few cents postage, 
on delivery. So confident is Dr. Alexander that Rid-O-Fly 
will rid your house, barn and livestock of flies that he will 
cheerfully refund your money if you are not fully satisfied. 
Don't put up with these annoyipg, expensive and danger- 
ous pests a day longer. Rid-O-Fly will clean them out. 





No more sweltering kitchens 
all Summer long—no more coal 
fires all day just to do a little 
cooking or baking—no more dirty 
coal, or wood, ashes, soot or smoke. No more back breaking lifting, 
carrying or chopping. No extra summer stove necessary. 


Does Away With Dirty Coal and Wood 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner turns any range or stove into a real 
gas stove. Heat turns on and off just as needed. Bakes quicker and 
better—keeps oven any temperature desired. 
Fits any range. Absolutely safe. Lasts a AGENTS 
lifetime. 200,000 already in use. making bi 
FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW | [RiS-SicsPords 
Write at once for free book—*' New Kind of 
Heat."’ Special.Low Price Introductory 
Offer. No obligation. 
OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER COMPANY 
650 Oliver Building St. Louis, Mo, 
Oldest and Largest Mfrs. of Oil-Gas Burners in the World. 


WHY ? 


Do you pay doctors to cure what ails you, when vou can keep 
well by feeding yourself properly with SPECIAL OLIVE 
Oli—the natural, untreated cold pressed—a'd other foods 
which book ‘‘HEALTH AND LIFE” will tell you about. 
Ask forit. No need to be sick. 

GEO. CALLAHAN &. CoO., 
222 Front St., New York 


FREE INFORMATION 
tch Fal h 
Kiutc" False Teet 
Klutch holds them tight. You can eat and talk with 
your false teeth as well as you did with your own. Don’t 
endure dropping, rocking plates another day. Order 
irect from us. Price The postpaid. Satisfaction or 
money back. Hart & Co., Box 3002, Elmira, N. Y. 


W. t d to hear trom owner having farm or unimproved 
ante Land For Sale. Give particulars and lowest 
cash price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 

Chewing five pounds 


Homespun Tobacco §)52°5, S607 snok. 
1. 


ing five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00; twenty $3.50. Pay when received, pipe 
an@frecipe free. Co-operative Farmers, Box 65,Paducah,Ky. 
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The Measure of Pride ¥ 4 tits 








Synopsis 

In a Great Lakes fishing and lumbering community Jean 
Bolduc, owner of two small fishing tugs, loves Sue Halford, 
daughter of well-to-do ship owner. When Jean assumes 
an air of possession the girl’s pride leads her to strike 
him; Jean tells her she will repent. In the months that 
follow the two former lovers, each filled with pride, go 
their own ways. Philip Edwards, first mate on a Halford 
ship, is ambitious to become WHalford’s son-inlaw. Sue 
uses Edwards’s companionship to torment Jean. 


And all the time Ezra was planning, keep- 
ing Edwards much in the conversation and 
in his daughter’s consciousness. He had 
found that he could mold this man because 
of the opportunities he had it in his power 
to offer; and with him in the family he 
would still have a hold on his daughter; 
would own her—so he thought. 

Then the week in August when Edwards’s 
ship was laid up with serious boiler trouble 
and he came to the Halford house, neat in 
blue and brass, and he and Ezra talked spe- 
cific arrangements, and the young, sailor 
sat with Sue on the porch at night or walk- 
ed the beach, urging adroitly while she held 
back; not that she disliked him, but be- 
cause a secret part of her knew that to yield 
would seal forever her episode with Jean 
Bolduc, and in that itself was admission of 
hope—hope that he might come to her be- 
cause she was certain that she could never 
go to him. 

She drew away when Edwards seized her 
and would let him cling only to her hands. 

“What is it you want, then? What is it 
you ask of a man?” 

“That is all I ask, Phil; that he be a man,” 
and she saw his will to achieve, but she 
could not know that in his heart he was 
considering her happiness only after the 
bulwarking of his own future. 

From there he went to Chicago, where he 
was released by his employers, and on to 
Buffalo, where he remained through Sep- 
tember and into late October in the Halford 
offices, because Ezra wanted no son-in-law 
who was merely a sailor; he wanted one on 
whom the entire business might descend in 
time. He had waited for long to make the 
selection, and knew that it was a shock to 
the older heads in his offices to see a young 
chap coming in for such an unmistakable 
purpose. But Edwards’s beginning was full 
of promise, reports indicated, and the old 
man talked much about the young one to 
his daughter, and urged and found ground 
for hope, and grew rather excited, and failed 
to place much value on her indecision. He 
did not know that the girl’s heart was in 
sorry conflict. 

It was noised about the-village that at 
the end of the shipping season Halford’s 
daughter would marry his youngest cap- 
tain, and Jean Bolduc heard these reports 
and tried, quietly, to pick flaws in them, 
and could not; one morning he awoke to 
find his assurance was gone and hope grow- 
ing cold. 

November arrived with nasty weather, 
and old Ezra grew impatient when reports 
of his ships’ movements were slow, even 
though he had always prided himself on the 
selection of sane masters who knew the 
lakes and had judgment. And then it was 
announced that the Halford III was headed 
up for its last cargo, waiting on the Es- 
canaba docks with Edwards commanding for 
the first time under the Halford insignia, 
because of injury to an older captain. It 
was well, Ezra told his daughter; the young- 
ster was a glutton for learning things; now 
let him sail a season, and then.... “You’re 
losing time, my dear; he’ll be general man- 
ager before you know it, and then 
maybe he won’t want the daughter of an 
old hulk like me.” He could tell that his 
insistence and his estimate of Edwards were 
wearing away her resistance, and he hinted 
right recklessly, and the word went around 


that in a few weeks there would be a wed- 
ding in the house on the point. 

Several times daily, now, long-distance 
connections put Ezra in touch with his car- 
riers; things went well; he was nearer sat- 
isfied than he had been since Sue’s first boy 
admirer made his feeble gesture.... Until 
word came that the Halford III was reported 
through the straits light, and had not 
stopped despite storm signals. 


“Why ... but he’s no fool!” the old 
man muttered as he glanced at the barom- 
eter. “No fool!” And yet the repeated as- 
sertion carried something of doubt. 

“McNulty’s with him,” he told his daugh- 
ter, and she was sure then that when he 
sought comfort in the fact that old McNulty 
was serving under her suitor as first officer 
he was not wholly sure of Edwards, 
and her heart changed suddenly. Dismay? 
Relief? She did not know. 

Yes, McNulty was with him. He had 
picked up storm signals at Mackinac and 
reported them to Edwards, but Edwards 
only showed an indifference which stung 
the old man; and later when they were 
abreast of Squaw Island and Edwards him- 
self was outside watching the weather, Mc- 
Nulty ventured to intrude. “You can make 
Seul Choix easy.” 

“We'll not try.” 

“Manistique, then?” he asked, for the sea 
was alarming. 

But for reply Edwards altered his course 
for Poverty Island passage, one of the two 
entrances to Green bay which he could 
handily use. 

“You may go below any time now, Mr. 
McNulty.” So he dismissed the veteran 


- and his fears. 


Snow came in a beating drive; the seas 
lifted the lean craft in strange antics; dark- 
ness was premature. He realized that he 
was taking his ship into probable danger, 
but he could not turn back to shelter now. 
He had put himself too thoroughly at the 
mercy of the tongues of men. It was the 
first blunder he had made; he must over- 
come it, he told himself. 


In the Halford house Ezra paced up and 
down while hours dragged, and Sue kept 
close to the windows watching out there 
where a smother of scud and snow obscured 
everything. It was past midnight before 
their worst fears were given foundation by 
the sound of a whistle, far off, all but lost 
in the tumult of weather. It caused Sue to 
turn and watch her father, head cocked to 
catch the repeated sound. She knew that 
there could be no mistake, for he knew the 
voices of his ships as one knows those of 
old friends. It was the Halford III groping 
past them, bellowing warning of her pres- 
ence, on her way to the narrow passage 
through which she must slip in this white 
gale. 

“Oh, the fool! The fool!” moaned Ezra, 
and Sue, born to the strain of men whose 
measure is taken time and again by wind 
and weather, felt her body chill. Edwards 
had taken a chance when a wise man would 
have risked nothing! 

And Philip, atop the pilot-house, knew 
that he had taken a fool’s chance, and knew 
that McNulty, beside him now, knew it. No 
hope of picking up the Poverty Island light 
unless the storm lifted, and there had been 
no lift for hours; little chance, as well, of 
catching the bellow of the fog whistle unless 
he had been dead right in his reckoning, 
and of that, in such a gale and a strange 
ship, he could not be sure. He might have 
turned back even then, but he kept on, un- 
willing to surrender everything for the 
sake of caution; just five minutes more he 
held her in, groping in the blizzard to re- 
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trieve that standing which the storm of his 
impatience had swept away. They felt the 
seas change under them. Shoal water! Mc- 
Nulty muttered, and Edwards’s hand moved 
toward the engine room telegraph, but be- 
fore he reached it she struck. She hit the 
ledge with a grinding smash which put both 
men hard against the railing; she swung 
off a bit and rose and rode clear as the 
gongs in her bowels clattered. Too late! 
The pulse of her engines died, but before 
they could pick up their beat again she 
struck the second time and hung there, and 
though the screws tugged mightily at hard 
astern they could not relieve her. She did 
not lift to the third sea and the roller, shat- 
tered by her stern, boiled across the deck, 
and she shuddered, held by the grip of the 
bottom, canting slightly to starboard, 


“Summer Island!” barked McNulty, but 
Edwards did not answer as he sent contra- 
diction after order to the cursing engineer 
below. 

The whistle stopped its warning moan. 
They tried the boats and one after another 
they were smashed or swamped before they 
could be manned. Fortunate, perhaps, be- 
cause beyond them, beneath that seething 
water, was nothing but rock, and between 
the rock and the pounding seas flesh and 
bone would have no chance. They sought 
meager shelter in the cabin, waiting for day- 
light, straining eyes and hearts in hope, 
and the whistle began again in short, sharp 
barks for aid. 


It was this call which tore a cry from 
Ezra Halford. -In the half-hour since they 
had heard the sound, he began to hope that 
Edwards had picked up the signal which 
had guided him into the passage he sought, 
but this meant that his ship had grounded, 
and from the way the gale tore at his house 
he knew that her loss was but a matter of 
hours. 

\ short clash ensued because Ezra was 
for going to the village himself. No chance 
of helping, he admitted, but a man can’t 
sit still when it’s his ship, and his men. 
“My men!” he cried out. “Mine!” 

“Ours, father! And I can go quicker.” 

She had her way and left him, fuming 
igainst his weaknesses, while she ran 
through the storm, mind in a swirl. Danger 
to a ship ...to men.... Edwards, 
playing with weather as a heedless boy 
night play with fire. 

Lights showed in houses and a group 
of men had gathered on the beach; she hur- 
ried through the fringe of cedars toward 
them. They stood motionless, listening, 
and as she halted one said: “Walked right 
up on Summer; can’t be anywhere else!” 

(nd then another voice—Jean Bolduc’s: 
“There’d be no other place, and no worse 
place this night.” 
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The girl became one of the group, almost 
unnoticed. The whistle bark became faster, 
then fainter in volume. It ceased. “Fires 
drowned,” said someone. 

Jean Bolduc spoke the thing that was in 
their minds. “It’s up to us—if they’re to 
get help. He’s likely in very shoal water 
unless he’s loaded.” 

Sue broke in: “It’s the Halford, and light.” 

Eyes of men swung to her, startled, but 
she was conscious only of Bolduc’s. A man 
whispered something and she knew that 
even he had grasped the drama; the man 
she was believed to be ready to wed was out 
there. 

“A job -for a light-draft boat.” It was 
Bolduc, again. “The Tern will do.” That 
was his gasoline boat, a 12-ton midget, sea- 
worthy, but such a chip for that storm! 

“You’d go, Jean?” There was more than 
amazement at courage in the man’s query 
and Sue knew that the speaker, also, thought 
that Bolduc was offering to save his rival. 
He ignored the query: “One other man will 
do, to stand by the motor. There’s no use 
in more taking chances.” 


It was his way of asking for volunteers. 
A man moved. “Me, Jean!” Bolduc shook 
his head. “No married men.” A protest; 
but he insisted: “No man with others look- 
ing to him.” 

A slight boy moved forward. “Won’t I 
do, Captain?” Jean considered. “It wants 
somebody that knows motors, I don’t think 
you do—well enough.” 

The group had closed about Bolduc, ex- 
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I Offer You 
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Here’s a wonderful, new household 
article that has taken the country by, 
storm. It is CED-O-BAG—a moth- 
proof, damp-proof, dust-proof, germ- 
proof storage bag for clothes, blankets 
and furs. It is the greatest, fastest sell- 
ing household article that has come on 
the market for years. Every housewife 
wants one and buys on sight. 


CED-O-BAGS are made from rubber- 
ized fabric which has been treated with 
an anti-moth, cedar preparation. They 
are patented. Nothing else like them. 
Instead of a small easily torn paper bag 
or a clumsy, expensive cedar chest CED- 
O-BAGS provide adequate space for a 
dozen garments. And yet, with all of 
these distinctive advantages CED-O- 
BAGS are priced for a quick sale. 


Ced-O-Bags Offer Big Profits 


There is a chance for you to clean up 
a lot of money in your town at once 
just by taking orders for CED-O-BAGS. 
W.S. Cooper. went out his first day and 
made a clear profit of $8 in a couple of 
hours. John Meserole took a half dozen 
orders in a_ half 
hour and was $6 
richer. P. M. Leeper 
made $42in his spare 
time. You can do as 
. well, or better. 


'No Experience 
Needed 


/ You don’t need ex- 
perience or train- 
ing. Every home in 
your town is a live 
prospect. All you 















have to do is show the housewife a 
CED-O-BAG and take her order. We 
deliver and collect. You get your prof- 
its at once, and move on to the next 
house and take another order. Every- 
one buys. V. M. Beck took 17 orders in 
less than 6 hours and had a clear profit 
of $17. 


How MuchMoney Do You Want? 


Would you like to make an extra $100 
or $200 a month, in your spare time? 
Would you like to gather a lump sum 
of $500 or $600 in a couple of months? 
If you would, here is your chance. Mail 
me the coupon and [I will tell you all 
about this money-making proposition. 
I will show you how you can make $15 
a day or more in this easy, pleasant, en- 
gaging work. I will show you the way 
to quick profits—big profits. Mail the 
coupon now. 


The Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y-254 Dayton, Ohio 


MAIL THIS NOW 


The Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y-254, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once full details of 
your money-making proposition by which I can make $15 
a day in cash. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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ANOTHER LOVE STORY 


“The Silent Model,” by Carolyn Wells, 
popular woman writer, will begin in our 
issue of June 21st. It is a love story of a 
different kind; don’t fail to read it. As a 
writer of mystery stories, Carolyn Wells 
has few peers. However, she has aiso writ- 
ten many books for girls — children in- 
cluding the Patty books and the Marjorie 
books. She has also written some books 
of verse. “The ore of the Sphinx,” her 
ge novel, was published in 1896. Caro- 

n Welis, "whose real name is Mrs. Hadwin 

oughton, achieved so much success with 
her first efforts that she has been active 
in the literary world since 1900. She is a 
native of New Jersey but lives in New York. 











cluding Sue. Her heart raced. Her father’s 
ship—and she knew motors—none depended 
on her for food and warmth. She pushed 
through, shoving back her tam so he could 
see her face. “It’s our ship and our men, 
isn’t it?” Her voice was strangely thin, “I 
know motors, don’t I? Better than any of 
you?” 

Her knees gave as he stared at her. 
She talked further, rapidly; he listened. 
Then they were moving along the beach 
with voices rising about them in excitement. 
“But a woman!” one protested, and she said 
again sharply: “Our ship!” Bolduc said 
nothing. He knew, as she knew, her com- 
petence; and he knew as well as she did 
that of them all she could best be spared. 

The sea was boiling across the far-reach- 
ing shoal water, and for three miles that 
thin froth smothered the decked-in craft, 
lashing the narrow windows of the pilot 
house, though they were still in the shelter 
of the point. 

Bolduc, his chest against the wheel and 
legs spread, held her straight into the seas. 
Sue supported herself by a hand on the 
housing and the other on the clutch lever. 
They climbed again and paused and poised 
and the screw, thrown free, spun furiously 
before the girl checked the motor. 

-The shock of the seas was terrific; tim- 
bers creaked; it seemed incredible that win- 
dow glass held and that the cabin itself was 
not ripped off and the boat sent drifting 
and swamped down wind to disaster. 

Snow-thinned and a pallid dawn spread it- 
self, showing them the great, tortured lake, 
black and white and vicious. Jean peered 
out a starboard window. There the wreck 
lay, her bow little more than 200 feet off the 
island, geysers of spray bursting over her 
stern. He planned rapidly, heart in his 
mouth. This was a job! 

For nearly a hundred miles, from the 
Straits of Mackinac to their position, no 
land or shoal gave protection and it seemed 
as though the drive of that lone screw could 
never keep the Tern going in the face of 
the mountains of water. But they did keep 
on for a dragging span of time, on and out- 
ward, leaving the beached Halford over 
their quarter in the maneuver. His hands 
gripped the wheel spokes savagely as he 
held it hard over; they took the next roller 
op their quarter and then were running be- 
fore it, straight for the doomed Halford III. 

She was open just aft of amidships and 
Bolduc thought as he used his glass that he 
could see deck plates buckle under the drive, 
Her cabin roof was ruined, deck rails were 
twisted and gone; she could not last long, 
and if he miscalculated, if the motor failed. 

He found himself facing about, words 
surging to his lips; he met the girl’s eyes, 
wide and determined and controlled. Pride! 
Ah, she had it, and before that he felt smafl 
and mean. She knew! He could tell her 
nothing of their situation, and as for the 
other things in his heart—what could they 
matter to a woman like that? So he called 
out in a flat, dead voice: “There’s lee under 
her stern; stand by.” 

They ran in, cautiously. He could see 
faces in the cabin windows watching this, 
their last hope, come slowly on; slowly, and 
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yet too fast for safety, even with the motor 


checked down. The great seas picked the 
boat up and flung her on, to within a quar- 
ter of a mile, to within 200 yards, He 
opened a door of the pilot-house and stared 
out behind; a great hill of water lifted 
them; they dropped, sickeningly; a second 
and then a third, and he looked back from 
the boiling crest on a brief-expanse of lesser 
waves, with another trio of monsters gath- 
ering out yonder. 

“Now! Wide open!” 

They hurtled toward the wreck, rushed 
like a catapult, it seemed straight into the 
frothy ruin of waves that were shattered on 
rock, straight at the island with no chance 
to turn and beat out if he failed, if a single 
item of his meager plan went wrong! 

Those faces were close, now, and he could 
see horror in them as he drove forward. He 
all but grazed her canted stern; he was not 
600 feet from the beach, half that much 
from death itself ... and his voice was a 
hoarse shout as he spun the wheel. 

“Hard astern, now.... Now!” 

The motor tore at its bed as the reverse 
of the lever liberated it for an instant. He 
had passed the Halford’s stern, had his 
wheel hard down, had swung into that piti- 
ful corner of shelter with his bow driving 
straight for the steel side of the ship. If 
the clutch missed ... if the motor fail- 
ed... . That life in the girl behind 
him .. . those lives behind the white 
faces yonder. ... The weather tore at the 
housing before she slipped into the meager 
lee; the Tern heeled as she broached 
to... and then the screw took hold, her 
bow settled with a jerk, she swung sharply 
about and he was outside, boathook in hand, 
grappling for the Halford’s rail! 

A shouting man appeared above, line in 
his hands, and was then mashed into a 
stanchion and clung for life as the first of 
those oncoming rollers crashed down on 
the decks. Bolduc hung on, choking, gasp- 
ing, buried in water, but he held through 
that first assault and through the two others 
which followed and when, in the respite, the 
line went fast and men commenced tum- 
bling down into his housing, he heard Sue 
Halford crying desperately. 

And the rest was easy! They waited their 
chance and stood back, out into deep water 
again and, finally, with seas on his quarter, 
raced for the shelter of Point Detour, shoal 
water and the safe way home. 

It was midafternoon. Bolduc was alone 
in his Tern, finding things for his hands 
to do. Those rescued men had thanked him, 
one after the other, Edwards first, crest- 
fallen, abashed, but reserving no syllable 
of gratitude; then old McNulty, who simply 
took his hand and looked into his face a 
long moment and said: “Boy and man, I’ve 
been 40 years on the lakes. I’ve never seen 
the like, cap’n.” 

And the girl had not even looked at him. 
She had disappeared and that hurt, hurt as 
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RAKING OUTHET FREE. 
Writs ‘today. | ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 
Sheridan Read, Chicago. 


VISITING CARDS 2° 75° 


postpaid. Address on cards 25 cents extra. Old English 
type used, printed on extra good. "ie cards. Big 
bargain, order now. Cyrus V. d, Mich, 











MOSCO CORN AND CALLOUS REMOVER 

— — you a steady repeat business. Send 

toy tee pocket size trial outfit. The Moss 

Company, 208 ‘Searie Building, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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Makes Autos Go 40 Mile; 
on a Galion of Gasoline 


Sioux Falls, §. Dak—The Western Spe- 
cialty Company of this city announces the 
perfection of an amazing device which js 
enabling car owners all over the country to 
more than double their mileage from each 
‘gallon of gasoline used and at the same 
time remove every particle of carbon from 
their motors. When the device is attached, 
automobiles have made over 40 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline—increased their power 
and pep tremendously and eliminated || 
spark plug difficulties. 

This inexpensive little device is entirely 
automatic and self-regulating and can be 
easily attached by any one in a few min- 
utes without tapping or drilling. 

The management of the company states tha 
in order to introduce this startling new inve 
tion, they are willing to send a sample at their 
own risk to one car owner in each town who 
can show it to neighbors and handle the big 
volume of business which will be built up 
wherever it is shown. 

Just sénd your name and address to the West. 
ern Specialty Co., 1018 Lacotah Bldg., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., and get their free sample offer. 









GENUINE TOYO | PANAMA | HAT 
FOR. MEN, WOMEN 


Unbreakable. Can be folded, put 
n pocket, silk ribbon and sweat. 
Sells as high as $5.00. $15.00 per 
dozen to agents. Send $1.50 for 
sample, state size. Money posi- 
tively refunded if not satisfied, 


H. & H. PANAMA HAT CO. 


Dept. A, 112-114 Wooster St. New York 


JOY 
FOR 


I positively guarantee 
MACERATED WHEAT 


to relieve the worst cases 
of stomach trouble or it 
costs you nothing. Sooth- 
ing to a weak Stomach as 
a poultice to inflammation. 


MACERATED WHEAT 
Removes the cause of 
Stomach and Bowel Trou- 
ble and supplies food 
necessary to bring you 
back to health. Don’t 
be hungry. You must eat to live. When other 
foods fail to stay on the stomach MACERATED WHEAT 
not only stays but nourishes and strengthens. 
Write today for convincing proofs. 


BYRON TYLER (Estab. 1899) 
152 Gibraltar Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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taking orders for Name-On Stat 
Make Money 7 100 enyelopes. 200 sheets, $1 


Samples free. CENTRAL PRESS, Box 5-P, Somerville, N. J. 


True Story Reveals 
Easy Way to Stop 
Asthma and Hay Fever 


An interesting story of a druggist’s 
discovery which has freed thousands 
from Asthma and Hay Fever is now be- 
ing sent to sufferers free; also a full size 
bottle of the prescription described in 
the story. All this druggist asks is that 
sufferers use his discovery faithfully for 
10 days; then if results are as the stor) 
relates you may pay him its cost of onl) 
$1.25, otherwise he will not accept ° 
cent. Simply send him your name for 
free human interest story, trial bottle 
and testimonials. Write today. C>Leav- 
engood, Druggist, 1522 S. W. Blvd., 
Rosedale, Kansas. 
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much, probably, as her thanks would have 
hurt. 

\ step sounded outside and he looked up 
to see Ezra, bundled in reefer and cap, lean- 
ing on his stick. For a long moment they 
eyed each other. 

“I’m glad to come here, Captain Bolduc,” 
the old man said evenly, “to say what I’ve 
to say. Painful, yes; but a man’s pride 

“It was nothing. Any man would have 
done the same.” 

The cane moved in an imperious gesture. 
“Not that!” his voice was sharp. “I can’t 
thank a man for saving my men. It’s some- 
thing else. It’s due her ...due us. She 
ran away from us, likely because Edwards 








was here. She ran home, and rae 
paused and looked away a moment; then: 
“Pride’s a big thing, Captain Bolduc. But 


she’ll be coming back to you on her knees, 
like ’'ve come.” 

On her knees! Coming back, as he had 
said she would come back. The words 
pounded in Jean’s ears as he ran and he did 
not heed the people who turned to watch 
his flight. He ran with all the strength in 
heart and limb along that road to the house 
on the point, silently cursing his faulty 
strength. He needed speed, so much more 
speed than he could summon, to be sure that 
it would not be necessary for her to start, 
that her pride might not be broken, that 
she might bring it to him intact, on her 
feet, her chin lifted, smiling into his face. 


(The End) 





BOTH GREAT PARTIES ON TRIAL 


On the eve of their quadrennial battle it 
will be well for the two great political 
parties to take stock of themselves and of 
each other. Ours has been a party govern- 
ment. Parties are the cnariots in which 
men ride to power and place. They are 
responsible for presidents and those who 
sit in congress. In the long run, they are 
held to that responsibility. 

In the last 10 years we have come to a 
time when party majorities mean little or 
nothing in Washington. Blocs and stiff- 
necked minorities. now rule where majori- 
ties once ruled. It is a commonplace of 
urrent speech that congressional respon- 
ibility has broken down. Men everywhere 
realize congress no longer represents the 
eneral will of the nation. They see one 
group representing the veteran, one the 
farmer, another labor and still another the 
manufacturer. They find few, however, 
and these are far between, who think for, 
vote for and represent the interests of more 
than 100,000,000 Americans. 

Congress, a pale shadow of its former 

lf, has drifted into a Sargasso sea where 
il the winds blow in circles and all the 
tides are cross-tides. As session succeeds 

ion, we are seeing that we cannot have 
vernment by parties unless these parties 
a responsible, united and _ disciplined 
oups. It is a situation demanding sober 
thought and action in both the Democratic 
and Republican organizations. They can- 
not go on forever harassed and whipsawed 
by blocs and minorities. 

Both parties are on trial. If neither can 
become a disciplined force, with loyal fol- 
lowers as well as responsible leaders, then 
both must die. They will have outlived 
their time. If they cannot save themselves 
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from the ‘blighting damnation of the self- 
ish minority and the political guerrilla, 
they must go.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





SOTHERN AS A PRACTICAL JOKER 


The -elder Sothern, who made famous 
the character of Lord Dundreary, was a 
great practical joker on or off the stage. 
One night he arranged with his manager, 
Goodwin, while he was playing at the 
Globe theater in Boston, that at a certain 
point in the performance Goodwin should 
interrupt him, pronounce him a humbug as 
a humorist and a stick as an actor, and 
that much brilliant repartee should flow 
therefrom, to the mystification of the au- 
dience and the amusement of both Sothern 
and Goodwin. The stunt is one that has 
been worked many times. 

Goodwin entered heartily into the spirit 
of the joke, and at the proper moment, 
dressed in full evening costume and some- 
what disguised, he rose in one of the boxes, 
interrupted Sothern, called him a delusion 
and a snare, and wanted him to stop imme- 
diately. 

Sothern, who enjoyed it even more than 
Goodwin, replied very smartly, and a rat- 
tling controversy ensued, in which Sothern 
evidently had the sympathy of the audi- 
ence. Imagine the latter’s delight and 
Goodwin’s astonishment when a policeman, 
who was not in Goodwin’s half of the joke, 
marched in under secret orders from Soth- 
ern and removed the disorderly gentleman 
from the box amid cheers from the audi- 
ence. Goodwin was taken to the police 
station, where he managed to prove his 
identity. 





All you have really to do is to keep your 
back as straight as you can, and not to 
think about what is on it; above all not 
to boast of what is on it. The real mean- 
ing of virtue is in that straightness of the 
back.—Ruskin. 






















Just Add Cold Water and sugar. 
You will have the best drink you 
ever tasted. Very delicious—trefresh- 
ing—healthful, Prepared instantly— 
no trouble. Can be kept on ice a week. 
Fine for Home, Parties, Picnics, 
Dances, Outings, etc. They alllikeit. 
Send 10c cae, 10 glass package postoatt 
or send 50c for 7 kinds (70 big glasses) 
Cherry, nee Strawberry, Lemon. 
ete. postpaid, with particulars how 
can Make oat Money. Doit N Ww. 
CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO., 
pans Ss 4415-19 Madison St., 
M CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 
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you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital’$1,250,000.00 
84 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








piggy foes IS MISERY, 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My iavisible py Ear 
Drums restored my hearing 4nd s ped Head am 
and will do it for you They are Tiny Megaphones. 
anot be seen when py oo Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or sf Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natur: poems. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Gooden: " Ia- 
expensive. Write for Booklet ond my ‘sworn 
@tatement of how | recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 4. 70 Sth Avenue New York City 


WERE YOU BORN ON SUNDAY? 


Find day of week any date since Christ; also day of month of Easter, 
<= gincs 1500, 3 new, mee reliable rules for 10c. Worth 
Ave., Se: Seattic, Wash. 








W. Payne, 5312-3ist 














Save Ag ony 
Save Doctor Bills 
RELIEF AT LAST 


Here is the world’s greatest remedy for relieving 
the severe pains of sciatica; acute rheumatism, 
lumbago, and the various forms of neuritis. There 
have been over a million packages of this safe 
and effective remedy sold. It contains neither 

om. coal tar products, morphine; nor any 
other injurious or habit-forming drugs. It usual- 
ly brings permanent relief from those sharp 
shooting, piercing pains that rack and wreck the 
nervous system. This scientific treatment brings 
lasting relief where other methods have failed. 
Eopa Neuritis Tablets are effective. 


FREE Health Book 


This Book contains 56 pages, filled with good, 
sound health advice. It describes in plain Eng- 
ish, the symptoms and correct curative treate 
ment for almost 100 different ailments. The 
knowledge derived from this Book has saved 
anxiety and suffering for thousands and thou- 
sands, as well as doctors’, nurses’, and druggists” 
bills. A copy of this valuable health book will be 
sent to you absolutely free. It is published by 
Boericke & Runyon Co., Homeopathic Pharma- 
cists, who have a national reputation. They have 
been in business ever since 1870—just think of it: 
almost 55 years of remedial knowledge between 
the covers of this remarkable book. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

‘We want you to know the virtues of the Eopa 
Homeopathic Home Remedies. That is why we 
will send you, free, our Health Book; and if you 
are suffering, and your druggist cannot supply 
Eopa Remedies, enclose $1.00 with your reques 
and we will send you a full size treatment o 
Eopa Neuritis Tablets, and enclose a liberal sam- 
le treatment of Eopa Complexion Tablets, and 

a Constipation Tablets. The three remedies 

the Health Book—aAll four 
you, securely packed in plain wrapper, for only 
1.00. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 
BOERICKE & RUNYON Co. 
Manufacturers 
847 Mission St., San Francisco 
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C@UPON 
Boericke & Runyon Co., 
847 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

I want a copy of your Health Book, a full size 
package Eopa } Jeuritis Tablets, a liberal trial treat- 
ment Eopa C omplexion Tablets, and “ee Consti- 
pation Tablets, for which I enclose $1.0 


NAME 
ADDRESS 








Druggist’s Name.... 
To avoid mistakes, print name and address. 


FREE for Stomach Pains 























Why be sick? LAGO pure crushed fruit laxative, the only 
remedy of its kind for constipation, gas pains, stomach ail- 
ments, indigestion, heartburn. Free sample will amaze you 
at results. Sifply send name today for sample postpaid. 


LAGO LABORATORIES, Box L-493, KANSAS CITY, MQ. 


Yourself from = Peover 

Sickness, Nervousness, 

Anger, Worry, Fear. Write 

today for FREE valuable 
informatioh an are will never regret. 








MASTERPATH, 6206 Winthrop, Chicago, Il. 
PAIN IN sts 


Indigestion, Gas, Colic, Gallstone troubles. tried everything. 
even 2 operations, before finding help I'l! . you about FREE. 
Madeline E. Unger, Dept. 91, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Hi, 


AGENTS firovraboitae 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. ——= 
Experience unnecessary. Co., 130, St. Me. 
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Radio News 


This department was created to cover the most important 
and interesting developments in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all the intricate features of advanced 
radio or try to answer technical questions; the department 
is intended to be of popular and general interest. 





Whether you have a vacuum tube set or 
just a simple crystal set you can increase 
the volume of reception by adding one or 
more stages of audio frequency amplifica- 
tion. For a tube set only one stage of am- 
plification ordinarily is necessary to hear 
near-by stations on a loud-speaker while a 
crystal set requires two stages. But even 
one stage on a crystal set will make the 
addition worth while. In the accompanying 
diagram the hook-up is given for one stage 
of audio amplification, Later we shall give 
a hook-up for two stages. 

Referring to diagram, A connects with 
plate of tube on receiving set, B to 22% v. 
“B” battery. (For crystal set just connect 


A AF Transf 








Adding One Stage of Audio Frequency 


phone terminals to A and B.) The input 
(double circuit) jack allows use of receiver 
as before by “plugging in” at that stage. 
When plug is taken out connections are au- 
tomatically made; now plug is inserted in 
(open circuit) jack shown at extreme right 
of illustration and volume is increased by 
one stage of amplification. The audio 
transformer is wired precisely as indicated. 
Primary’ (P) and secondary (S) are usually 
so desighated on transformér; some trans- 
formers have their terminals marked P, b, 
G and F, indicating that P should be con- 
nected to plate of previous tube, B to “B” 
battery voltage used in previous plate cir- 
cuit, G to grid of following tube, and F to 
one of the filament connections of follow- 
ing tube (this is usually the minus-A fila- 
ment). Connections for batteries and loca- 
tion of rheostat are clearly shown. On the 
first stage of amplification the writer ad- 
vises the use of an audio transformer of 
not greater than, say, 6% to 1 ratio. Even 
5 to 1 would be better. (Higher ratios per- 
mit greater distortion.) Also get the best 
transformer you can afford; it does not 
pay to buy a cheap one. 

Summer is a good time to plan that new 
radio set! Maybe you have been operating 
a crystal set and are thinking of changing 
over to some kind of tube set in the fall. 
Or, if you have been using a tube set, pos- 
sibly you want something a little better— 
more volume, clearer reception, easier oper- 
ation, longer distances etc. Theevery nature 
of radio leads a fan to want better results 
all the time. 


If you have not yet made up your mind 
as to what the new set will be or just how 
to go about selecting the parts, assembling 
etc., read up on some of the “dope” contain- 
ed in many of the excellent magazines now 
devoted specially to radio. Practically all 
of the fans the writer has talked with are 
constant readers of such magazines; they 
want to keep abreast of developments and 
improve their present sets where possible 
with minor changes here and there. Many 
fans, of course, are constantly building new 
sets, involving widely different hook-up 
principles. They comprise the vast army 


of amateur experimenters. Very few in- 
deed discover anything new but they do 
succeed in educating themselves on this 
subject and in convincing themselves that 
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after all certain old “stand-by” hook-ups 
are the best. 

The summer will go quickly—then ideal 
radio weather will be with us again. After 
a hard day’s work and a good meal the fan 
can settle himself comfortably by the fire 
and operate his new set. After all, isn’t 
making plans for the future a wonderfully 
attractive occupation. Let’s keep occupied, 
fellow-fans, even though we may not care 
to keep on our ear-phones this hot weather, 


Radiograms 

The North Texas Radio Phone Club, com- 
posed of amateur radio broadcasting station 
operators, is believed to be the first of its 
kind. All meetings are held “on the air” at 
a regular time each week. Many “attend- 
ing” members live hundreds of miles apart. 

The latest radio fad in Germany is to 
carry a receiving set on the person while 
out for a walk. Specially made midget sets 
selling for about $1.75 fit the pocket; the 
antenna is carried in the hat. 

While cowboys at Broadus, Mont., 82 
miles from the nearest railroad, were 
lounging in its “general” store eating cheese 
and crackers (and listening to the radio) 
they were startled by the sound of a whistle 


as from a passing locomotive. It proved 


to be a real whistle on a real locomotive— 
but it came in with the radio program 
broadcast from Hastings, Nebr. 

Carlos Braggio, of Bernal, Argentina, an 
amateur radio broadcaster, conversed re- 
cently with Ivan O’Meara, of Bisborne, 
New Zealand, for two hours. The distance 
is 7000 miles. 

If recommendations of a British commit- 
tee for a powerful broadcasting station at 
Rugby, England, are approved, transatlantic 
telephone conversations between persons 
in the United States and England may soon 
be an everyday occurrence. It would be 
possible for a man in San Francisco to talk 
direct with someone in London. 





Mrs. M.—How is your husband? I heard 
he was a victim of radio fever. 

Mrs. W.—Yes, it is a sad case. But I 
have seen one sign of improvement. He 
can now go by a radio counter without stop- 
ping to buy a single thing. 





A SIGN OF STATESMANSHIP 


“What makes you think your boy Josh 
is going to be a great politician?” 

“Because,” replied Farmer Corntossel, 
“he kin talk fur hours tellin’ us how to run 
the agriculture business without havin’ 
had any personal experience whatever.”— 
Washington Star. 











AGENTS---Sell Towels 


Make $10 to $15 a day selling new, patented KNITTE! D 
towels. Each towel put up in sealed, transparent, ce 
pees packet. Ready to open and use. This is something 
rand-new in the towel line. Sells on sight because pric. 
is low and towel is guaranteed. Big commissions paid men 
and women agents. Write for full information or send 
$1 for sample box. 


Son SENT aty Textile Mills, Dept. 603 
1011 Diamond St., Philadeiphia, Pa, 








ag & STERLING razor on 30/dare trial Sey. cote 
ort, coat oomins. Horsehide Suop FREE. rite t 
STERLING COMPANY “Suite 35 BALTIMORE. MO. 


EVERYBODY USES EXTRACTS 3%: 

M Duo 
Double Strength Extracts. Com line houschold necessities 
Big repeaters. Write today. Dept. E42. Attica, N. Y. 








Good Job Printing PREF"; Pastis, Ofer. FREE 











APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL 
BOARD of FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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SOLDERALL CO., Newark.NJ 

















8 Send for free catalog 
chuck full of bargains 
AGIO *sccau's 








719 CENTRAL AVE., CINCINNATI, 0. 

















The Best Opportunity 








its combinations. . .° 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1924. Much of the best territory still un- 
assigned. Many can make — sr maars, for the Pathfinder and 








New Offers, New 


Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Features, Eiasiest 











Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address:s PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















For Imstitute Agents 
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Newspaper Views 


Evansville Journal and Courier—Some of 
those “dollar-a-year” men seem to have 
about 10 years coming to them. 














Shoe and Leather Reporter—Many poli- 
ticians have their noses in the mud instead 
of their ears on the ground. 


Philadelphia Ledger—A ragtag and bob- 
tail of defeatists and reds have been raised 
to power by Frenchmen. To the great de- 
light of Germanophiles everywhere a new 
road to stubbornness, maneuvering and de- 
lay has thus been opened to the Germans. 





Washington Post—Congress will adjourn 
n. Isn’t that relief enough for the 


farmers? 





Louisville Courier Journal—The Chinese 

protesting to Tokyo against Chinese 

clusion in Japan. Even the Orientals 
haven’t gotten oriented on the question, 


foledo Blade—Nicholas Murray Butler 
savs he has received 10,000 letters “com- 
mending his loud call for a drink.” That 
leaves 109,990,000 people still to be heard 


irom. 


Boston Transcript—The only thing now 
tain about Muscle Shoals is that the 
shty waters of the Tennessee continue 
roll on. 





Pittsburgh Gazette Times—Russia is said 
to have a poets’ union with 7000 members. 
That explains what is the matter with 
Russia. 

Boston Transcript—Report has it that 
the former German crown prince will go 
into farming—a much better way of finding 
a place in the sun than that once popular 
in Germany. 








Charlotte News—Between cold weather 
in the spring and weevils in the summer, 
this thing of growing cotton in the South 
has come to be the greatest of all the agri- 

ltural gambles. 


Toledo Blade—Filipinos seem to have 
forgotten the measure of liberty they en- 
yyved under the Spanish yoke. 


\sheville Times—A scientist claims that 
the use of alcohol makes bigger and better 
inea-pigs and therefore recommends it to 
humans. But who wants to be a guinea-pig? 


Winton Vindicator—With four-wheel 
brakes, science ought to have us again 
walking on all-fours. 


Baltimore Sun—A “hick” town is one 
where there are only three filling stations 
to a block. 





Syracuse Post-Standard—The king of 
Denmark is naturally shy about making a 
f\ over visiting Americans. He remem- 

rs Dr. Cook. 





Portland Express—Some of the Repub- 
lican senators voted against sustaining the 
president’s vetoes and hope to slip back 

to office on the strength of his popularity. 





Winton Vindicator—The controversy be- 
tween Gen. Summerall and Admiral Mc- 
Donald as to which shall precede the other 
at formal affairs is on a par with two 
youngsters squabbling as to which shall 
be first at the bat. 


Pittsburgh Sun—There are “wets” and 
“wets.” There are “wets” from thirst, 
“wets” from conviction, and “wets” from 
‘xpediency. There are outspoken “wets” 
and soft-spoken “wets.” Some are brave 
and some gumshoe, Some would repeal, 








THE PATHFINDER 


some would “modify,” some would evade 
and some would ignore. The country is 
sick and tired of politicians who go through 
campaigns talking wet or dry according to 
prevailing winds. 





Birmingham Age-Herald—Some people 
regard the 18th amendment as a piece of 
dry humor. 





Columbus Dispatch—The war depart- 
ment has ruled that there shall be no more 
honorary colonels in the army; but one 
may still attain that rank by taking up a 
temporary residence in Kentucky. 





Hillsboro News-Herald—Why is it when 
you are driving the pedestrian is so care- 
less, and when you are walking the drivers 
are so reckless? 





Birmingham News—A youth is right 
when he thinks his parents don’t under- 
stand him. If they did he wouldn’t sit 
down so comfortably. 





Little Rock Gazette—Despite feminine 
encroachments, one field at least is going 
to remain forever masculine—the art of 
wearing one suit of clothes for an indefi- 
nite number of years. 


Providence Bulletin—The trouble with 
Mexico is too much hot tamale and no 
winter sports. 





Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette—It is dis- 
covered that the quantity of gold in sea 
water has diminished, but there’s still as 
much in blue sky as there ever was. 


F. E. Howland | 











AN 
Kidney Trouble 2 ? 
Stomach Distress ? 








Huntington, W. Va.—“I was a sufferer 
from kidney trouble and stomach dis- 
tress and had tried at least fifty differ- 
ent remedies for both troubles and 
could get no relief. I had almost given 
up all hopes when one of my friends 
suggested that I give Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery a trial. The same 
day I went to the drug store and told 
the druggist what my trouble was and 
that I wanted to try Dr. Pierce’s reme- 
dies. I bought one bottle of the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and one of the 
Anuric (kidney and backache) Tablets. 
After taking these medicines I began to 
feel like a different person. To date lL 
have taken three bottles of the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and two of the 
‘Anuric Tablets’ and can honestly say 
that I have never felt better in my life 
than I do at present.”—F. E. Howland, 
944 Twentieth St. 

Don’t wait for serious kidney ail- 
ments to set in. Help your weakened 
kidneys with Dr. Pierce’s Anuric. At 
all drug stores. Send 10c to Dr. Pierce, 
Dept. M, Buffalo, N. Y., for trial pkg. 
of any of his remedies, 
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caus Relaxed or Sunk 
Soa 
Gating Sound, Perforated, 





liy_or Partially Dest 
ischarge from Bore, ahte 
Wilson es ame ema Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless the Ears®* require no 


Phones for 
medicine but effectively replace what is facking or 
qetectives — pe naturaleardrums, They are simple 
devic ich the wearer easily fits into ‘the ears 
wheret tee areinvisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars testimonials, 


WILSON EAR DRUM 
1272 inter-Southern Bidg. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
70 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 


STOMACH 


Eat all you want, what pan eet ee when > sa begere bes 
Get rid of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
is by ttyl hy ~ 
vousness Constipation, Headache, etc. 
Send 10c to help pay cost of 


mailing and we will send you a 
. + Aj 


Incorporated ‘ 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















No matter how severe or long 
standing your case is, no matter, 
what treatments you have tried, order this Peptopad TODAY™ 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept.S, JACKSON, MICH. 


This on Your 
pepe 


> Write Today 1 for or FREE Trial Offer: Ofer, 
{ oo — ars out, nor need 

me or there is a way 
to destroy the microbe that destroys the hair. This differ- 
ent method will oo > out of the hair, lifeless hair, 
senen Ge darken gray hair and d threatened 
or increasing Golteem by strengthening and prolonging 
life of the hair for men and women. Send your name now 
before it is too late for the 15 days’ free trial offer. 
AYMESCO.,3932N.RobeySt.,M-14 Chicago 


—German Army Blankets— 
Warm, Durable, Good-look- 


ing. Choice of Gray a 















or Brown, with 
beautiful borders 
$2.50 per pair 


2 Extra full size and weight. Ideal 
for Home, Boarding Houses, Insti- 
tutions, Camping or as Auto 


Supply limited. Order yours today. 
GOVERNMENT SUPPLY CO., Importers 


611-A Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
a Add 150 cach for Pareel Post 


5 Magic Keys 


Work like magic in emergencies or prove 5 

















whether your dooror padlocks are burglar- 
proof. Open and test thousands of different 
flecks. Recommended by users in ten different 
nations. Most wonderful and only keys of their kind. 
Send $1 today. Novel key chain FREE with set. 


MASTER KEY CO., 78 West Water Street. Milwaukee, Wis 


TOBACCO &: Or Snuff Habit 








Cured Or Nc No ) Pay 
ty if it f 
ane tnt We Soca $1 Bs core psn x" su by re 





VARICOSE VEINS, *?7<°* 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc., 504 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass. 
+ gy ts 
gre eee. If it cures send $1; 
today. 


ASTHMA ists: 


Address W, K. STERLINE, Ave., SIDNEY, O. 
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you an opportunity to be 

your own boss—to work 
just as many hours a day as you 
please—to start when you want 
to and quit when you want to— 
and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be 
true? If it does, then let me tell 
you what J. R. Head did in a 


small town in Kansas. Head 
lives in a town of 631 people. 


He was sick, broke, out of a job. 
He accepted my offer. I gave 
him the same chance I am now 
otfering you. At this new work 
he has made as high as $69.50 
for one day’s work. 


R vou NOW, today, I offer 


You can do every bit as well 
as he did. If that isn’t enough, 
then let me tell you about E. A. 


Sweet, of Michigan. He was an 
electrical. engineer, and didn’t 


know anything about selling. In 
his first month’s spare time he 
earned $243. Inside of six 
months he was making between 
$600 and $1,200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man 
I want to tell you about. His 
regular job paid him $2.00 a day, 
but this wonderful new work has 
enabled him to make $16,800 in 
the last three years. 


Yes, and right this very min- 
ute you are being offered the 
very same proposition that has 
made these men so successful. Do 
you want it? Do you want to 
earn $40.00 a day? 


A Clean, High-Grade, 
Dignified Business 
Have you heard of Comer top- 
coats and raincoats? They are 


advertised in the leading maga- 
zines. A good-looking, stylish 


coat that’s good for summer or 
winter—that keeps out wind, 
rain or snow, a coat that every- 


Pe! 
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I Will Give You a Chance To 
Earn $200 a Week 


body should have, made of fine 
materials for men, women and 
children, and sells for less than 
the price of an ordinary coat. 





J. R. HEAD 
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FREE 


In addition to your 
big earnings, we 
offer you a Buick 
Touring Car free. 














Now, Comer Coats are not sold 
in stores. All our orders come 
through our own representatives. 
Within the next few months we 
will pay representatives more 
than three hundred thousand 
dollars for sending us orders. 


And now I am offering you the 
chance to become our representa- 
tive in your territory and get 
your share of that three hundred 
thousand dollars. AIl you do is 
to take orders. We do the rest. 
We deliver. We collect and you 
get your money the same day you 
take the order. 


You see how simple it is. We 
furnish you with a complete out- 
fit and tell you how to get the 
business in your territory. We 
help you to get started. If you 
send us only four average orders 
a day, which you can easily get, 
you will make $100 a week. 
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Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to 
find out, for this is the same 
proposition that enabled Georg: 
Garon to make a clear profit of 
$40.00 in the first day’s work— 
the same proposition that gave 
R. W. Krieger $20.00 net profit 
ina half hour. It is the same op- 
portunity that gave A. B. Spencer 
$625 cash for one month’s spare 
time. 


If you mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this ad, I will show you 
the easiest, quickest, simplest 
plan for making money that you 
ever heard of. If you are inter- 
ested in a chance to earn $200 a 
week and can devote all your 
time or only an hour or so a day 
to my proposition, write your 
name down below, cut out the 
coupon and mail it to me at once. 
You take no risk, and this may 
be the one outstanding opportu- 
nity of your life to earn more 
money than you ever thought 
possible. 


Find Out Now! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you 
apenny. You don’t agree to any- 
thing, and you have a chance to 
go right out and make big money. 
Do it. Don’t wait. Get full de- 
tails. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER, 


THE COMER MFG. CO., 
Dept. BY-253, DAYTON, OHIO 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. Co., 
Dept. BY-253, Dayton, Ohio 








Please Aell the how I can make $200 a week 
as your representative. Send me complete 
details of your offer without any obligation to 
me whatsoever. 








